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@ School-age girl looks appealingly for help as 
she cares for her brother and sister orphaned 
during the war. Such children as these will bene- 
fit from the funds raised in the campaign now 
being carried on by American Overseas Aid and 
the United Nations Appeal for Children. 
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President Truman Endorses 
American Overseas Aid 


American Overseas Aid and the United Na 
tions Appeal for Children have my official 
endorsement and the warm and enthusiastic 
support of all of us who know that peace and 
security cannot be built on want and privation. 
Millions of people, particularly children, help- 
less and suffering in lands laid waste by war, 
need assistance now if they are to survive. We 
must try to help them through this crisis. 

In contributing to American Overseas Aid 
and the United Nations Appeal for Children, 
thoughtful Americans will be giving an effec- 
tive demonstration of their traditional hu- 
manitarian concern for the welfare of people in 
distress and providing an example of our 
democracy in action. 

The United States Government is doing what 
it can to promote the economic rehabilitation 
of a number of countries which have indicated 
a willingness to help themselves to the best of 
their ability. Through American Overseas Aid, 
the American people have an opportunity to 
back this policy with voluntary support for 
private agencies which, over a period of years, 
have proven their effectiveness in the field 

I am convinced the American people are de 
termined that the world’s children shall have 
at least a chance to survive and I know of no 
better way of transforming that determination 
into action than by supporting American Over- 
seas Aid and the United Nations Appeal for 
Children, Very sincerely yours, 

(Signed) Harry Truman 


AMERICAN OVERSEAS AID AND 
United Nations Appeal for Children 


AMERICAN OVERSEAS AID is a federation of 
the major voluntary American agencies for foreign 
relief. It represents also the American effort on be- 
half of the United Nations Appeal for Children, an 
emergency organization set up by the United Na- 
tions to raise funds simultaneously throughout the 
world to help needy children. 

AMERICAN OVERSEAS AID was organized at 
the suggestion of President Truman and in answer 
to the increasing demands from American .com- 
munity leaders for unification of peacetime appeals 
for aid to wartime victims. 

AMERICAN OVEREAS AID is one means of 
reaffirming the principles on which the United 
Nations was founded, keeping alive those ideals, 
catrying them out in a realistic program. It is an 
expression of man's humanity toward man—good 
neighborliness, democratic ideals. 








@ Two months of supervised care in a rest 
home in France have changed starving orphans 
from various countries to healthier, happy young- 
sters. 
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AFT Executive Council Reviews Activities 
And Plans Work for Pre-Convention Period 


PENING the December meeting of the 
O AFT Executive Council with an encour- 
aging report on the status of the AFT, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer Irvin R. Kuenzli said that the 
continued growth of the organization resulted 
not only from the formation of new locals but 
from a steady increase in the size of existing locals 
as more and more of them included in their mem- 
bership a majority or a large proportion of the 
teachers in their school systems. 


New Locals 

The most recent locals to be organized, he 
said, were the following: 

No. 995—Carter County, Kentucky 

No. 996—Whitley County, Kentucky 

No. 997—-Letcher County, Kentucky 

No. 998—Floyd County, Kentucky 

No. 999—Garden City, Kentucky 

No, 1000—Olivet College Teachers, Michigan 
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Growth within Locals 

Mr. Kuenzli reported that a large number of 
locals had shown considerable growth in the past 
year. Among these are the following: Birming- 
ham and Mobile in Alabama; Centra Costa 
County, Los Angeles, and Sacramento in Cali- 
fornia; Boulder, Colorado; Capitol County, 
Georgia; Chicago, Decatur, the Illinois School for 
the Deaf, Chicago School Secretaries, Springfield, 
the West Suburban Local, and Will County in 
Illinois; Calumet Township, East Chicago, Gary, 
Hammond, Indianapolis, Princeton, and Vigo 
County in Indiana; Davenport, Iowa; Louis- 
ville, Kentucky; New Orleans, Louisiana; Bos- 
ton, Lowell, and Medford in Massachusetts; 
Dearborn, Detroit, Grand Rapids, Highland 
Park, and Wayne in Michigan; Hibbing and St. 
Louis Park in Minnesota; St. Louis, Missouri; 
Jersey City, New Jersey; New York and Syra- 
cuse in New York; Cincinnati, Columbus, Day- 
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ton, Hubbard, Newark, and Toledo in Ohio; 
Portland, Oregon; Chester and Pittsburgh in 
Pennsylvania; Pawtucket, Providence, and War- 
wick in Rhode Island; Green Bay, La Crosse, 
and Milwaukee in Wisconsin. 


In addition there has been an increase in mem- 
bership in a number of college locals, including 
Cornell, Harvard, the University of Washington, 
the University of Wisconsin, and its Extension in 
Milwaukee. 


Voluntary Contributions for Organization 

Concerning the voluntary assessment voted by 
the convention to further AFT organization, Mr. 
Kuenzli reported that contributions had already 
been received from the following locals: 


No. 31—Sacramento, California 

No. 200—Seattle, Washington 

No. 279—Cleveland, Ohio 

No. 394—Hammond, Indiana 

No. 421—Wisconsin Rapids, Wisconsin 
No. 512—Bellingham, Washington 

No. 538—Columbus, Ohio 

No. 700—Fort Wayne, Indiana ~ 

No. 703—Mansfield, Ohio 

No. 734—Terre Haute, Indiana 

No. 736—Covington, Kentucky 

No. 745—Newport, Kentucky 

No. 795—Cleveland Heights, Ohio 

No. 824—River Rouge, Michigan 

No. 892—Van Dyke, Michigan 

No. 938—Pike County, Indiana 

No. 943—Argo, Illinois 

No. 963—Tri-State College, Angola, Indiana 


Possibilities in Federal Legislation in 1948 
Selma Borchardt, AFT’s Washington repre- 
sentative, presented to the Council her views on 
the possibilities in the field of federal legislation 
in 1948. A summary of her analysis is given here: 


FEDERAL AID 


It is probable that many amendments to the 
federal aid bill will be introduced. It seems likely 
that the Senate will pass a federal aid bill, but 
unless the provisions of the Senate Bill are such 
that the House of Representatives would approve 
them, there is little likelihood of favorable action, 
since the House will probably take no chances on 
leaving to committees the adjustment of differ- 
ences between Senate and House bills. 


SCHOOL LUNCH 


1. If the school lunch program were to be 
transferred from the Department of Agriculture 
to the Office of Education, as some groups are 
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advocating, the program would suffer serious 
consequences. 
2. The funds for the school lunch program 


_ should be increased. 


3. There should be a maximum of local con- 
trol except for the financial basis of the program. 

4. Any attempt to add to the law a provision 
requiring a means test should be opposed. 


SCHOOL HEALTH PROGRAM 

It is likely that bills providing funds for health 
examinations and follow-up will be introduced 
and given some consideration, but probably little 
action will be taken in this field in the near future. 


CHILD WELFARE 

1. Child labor violations are increasing rap- 
idly and because of the removal of the Children’s 
Bureau from the Labor Department and the cur- 
tailment of funds by Congress, little is being 
done to prevent the violations. 

2. Legislation is needed to change the present 
provision that if a child or widow earns more 
than $15 a month, the $50 pension from the 
federal government is forfeited. 

3. The runaway child presents a special prob- 
lem in juvenile delinquency, since often the 
responsibility for the welfare of the child is 
assumed neither by the authorities in the place 
from which the child has gone nor by those in 
the place to which the child has come. 

4. The AFT should support legislation de- 
signed to expand, strengthen, and centralize re- 
sponsibility for administering existing laws in the 
field of child welfare. 


THE MARSHALL PLAN 

Support of the European Recovery Program 
(the Marshall Plan) should be urged on all AFT 
locals. (The Council voted to give active support 
to legislation seeking to secure reduction in postal 
rates for relief packages sent abroad to areas 
accepting the Marshall Plan.) 


EXTENSION OF SOCIAL SECURITY 
Legislation will probably be introduced to 
extend social security to several groups not now 
covered. (The AFT maintains that public em- 
ployees should be permitted to come under social 
security if they wish. To protect existing pension 
systems which offer greater benefits than are 
received under social security, however, the AFT 
and AFL insist that coverage shall be extended to 
public employees only when reliable evidence is 
furnished that the public employees have voted 
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by majority vote to request that they be placed 
under social security.) 


WAGES AND HOURS ACT 

There will undoubtedly be further attempts 
to attack the Wages and Hours Act through 
amendments. 

F.E.P.C. 

It is unlikely that there will be early action on 
legislation to establish a Federal Fair Employ- 
ment Practices Commission. 

UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING 

It seems certain that legislation to establish 
universal military training will soon be intro- 
duced. 


Subsistence Payments to Veterans 
The AFT urge 
immediate action by Congress to aid veterans 


Executive Council voted to 
engaged in educational or on-the-job training 
programs: 

1. An increase should be granted in the sub- 
sistence payments to veterans studying under the 
educational program provided by the GI Bill df 
Rights. The present allowances of $65 to veterans 
without dependents and $90 to those with de- 
pendents are grossly inadequate in the face of 
present living costs. 

2. Arbitrary minimums should not be set 
for the amount of academic work or on-the-job 
training required from veterans as a condition for 
receiving full subsistence allowances; instead, dis- 
cretion should be given to the approved educa- 
tional institutions and training facilities in de- 
termining the number of hours and the character 
of the training program required. 

3. Veterans engaged in on-the-job training 
programs should not have their subsistence allow- 
ances reduced because they receive pay for the 
training which they are taking. At present, if the 
total amount received from the veteran’s subsist- 
ence allowance plus his earnings exceeds $175 a 
month for a veteran without dependents or $200 
for a veteran with dependents, his subsistence 
allowance is reduced. 

4. As long as a veteran is able to carry suc- 
cessfully his educational or on-the-job training, 
he should be allowed to engage in employment 
of any kind and to receive such compensation as 
he earns, without having receipt of such compen- 
sation reduce his subsistence allowance. 

“The veteran should not be penalized in sub- 
sistence allocation because’ he exercises individual 
initiative and enterprise to supplement his in- 
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come to benefit himself or his family,” said 
President Joseph F. Landis in a release issued 
December 28. 

The Council pointed out that the reduction of 
subsistence allowances by the amounts earned 
outside of job training or educational training 
tends to discourage many veterans from partici- 
pating in the benefits provided through training, 
since many veterans are forced by individual 
financial circumstances to forego training and 
seek immediate and more remunerative employ- 
ment. 


Teacher Rating and Democratic School Ad- 
ministration 

One of the most important topics discussed at 
the Council meeting was the establishment of 
teacher rating systems. The Council soundly con- 
demned such systems on the ground that they do 
not improve teaching in any way, but tend to 
develop patronage systems and to destroy pro- 
fessional morale. It pointed out that since no 
objective method has ever been devised whereby 
superior teaching may be determined, rating often 
causes the breakdown of fair and democratic 
school administration. Continued support was 
pledged for the development and extension of 
democratic practices in teacher training institu- 
tions, universities, and public school systems. 


Report of the President's Committee on Civil 
Rights 


The Council expressed approval of the report 
of the President’s Committee on Civil Rights and 
voted that AFT locals should be requested to 
cooperate in implementing its recommendations. 
(See page 23 for a review of the report.) 


Adequate Financing of Education 

At least three billion dollars should be appro- 
priated annually, over and above amounts now 
available, for the support of a comprehensive 
program of public education, including pre- 
school, kindergarten, junior college, and univer- 
sity services, the Council stated’ in a release 
issued on December 30. . 

“The present piece-meal, haphazard approach 
to the problem of financing school needs utterly 
fails to take into account what is happening,” 
declared the Council. “The increase in teachers’ 
salaries in many communities has been signifi- 
cant, but in thousands of school districts falls far 
short of providing pay that will attract and retain 
competent teachers. Salaries of $1000, $1200, 
and $1500 are all too common in a period when 
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the dollar is. worth only 60c in terms of pre-war 
purchasing power. In many districts such salary 
increases as have been given have been made on 
an emergency basis with no provision for con- 
tinuing them at their present level. Further, the 
great bulk of the increases granted up to this 
time are already inadequate because of the rapid 
rise in living costs. Salary schedules ranging from 
$3000 to $6000 yearly with annual increments of 
at least $250 are necessary to meet current needs 
adequately.” 

The Council pointed out that in many states 
the increase in state aid has been accompanied by 
a decrease in local school revenue, and federal 
aid has been largely channeled to special services 
or to specific aid to servicemen and women. 


AFT Commission on Educational Reconstruc- 
tion 

Dr. Floyd Reeves, chairman of AFT’s Commis 
sion on Educational Reconstruction, made a 
report to the Council. The book prepared by the 
Commission, Goals for American Education, is 
now being printed. It is planned to enlarge the 
membership of the Commission. 


Report on UNESCO Conference 
A report on UNESCO’s second general con- 


ference, held in Mexico City November 6 to 
December 3, was made by President Joseph 
Landis, who served as labor adviser to the U. S. 
delegates attending. (See page 8 for his com- 
ments on the conference. ) 


Research Director's Report 
Mrs. Florence Greve, AFT’s research director, 


described to the Council the work in which she 
is now engaged and outlined her plans for the 
coming months. 
Reports from AFT Standing Committees 
The standing committees on academic free- 
dom, democratic human relations, international 
relations, legislation, taxation, tenure, and voca- 
tional education submitted reports which were 
considered by the Council. 


Convention Committees 

To facilitate and make more effective the work 
of convention committees, the Council took ac- 
tion to select the chairmen of the convention com- 
mittees within the next few weeks. 

Since in recent years there have been too many 
convention committees to allow time for all of 
them to report to the convention, and since 
a number of the committees usually had few if 
any resolutions referred to them, it was decided 





to combine some of the committees. (Standing 
committees will remain separate throughout the 
year, however, as in the past. Only at the con- 
vention will there be a consolidation of some of 
the committees. ) 

At the 1948 convention there will be twelve 


committees: 


1. Resolutions 

2. Officers’ Reports 

3. Social and Economic Trends 
4. Legislation 

5. Taxation and School Finance 
». International Relations 


— 


. Democratic Human Relations 

. National Educational Trends and Policies 
(This committee will consider adult and 
workers education, education by new 
media, national educational policies, and 
vocational education. ) 


co ms! 


9. Union Services 
(Insurance, credit unions, hospitalization, 
and cooperatives will be referred to this 
committee. ) 

10. Working Conditions 
(Included in the field of this committee 
will be sick leave, rating, and pensions and 
retirement, as well as other phases of 

‘working conditions.) 

11. Civil and Professional Rights of Teachers 
(Academic freedom and tenure will be 
taken up by this committee.) 

12. Workshop on Union Techniques 
(This committee will study organization, 
state federations, and publicity and public 
relations techniques for AFT locals.) 


AFT’s Vacation Workshops 


The AFT will hold its fourth vacation work- 


shop at the University of Wisconsin’s School for 
Workers at Madison. In addition it is planned 
to hold a workshop in Colorado, if possible,.imme- 
diately after the AFT convention. If these plans 
can be carried out, the Madison workshop will 
be designed primarily for the newer AFT mem- 
bers who would like to acquire a better under- 
standing of the AFT and the labor movement in 
general, while in Colorado the purpose will be 
to provide an opportunity for the more experi- 
enced and active members to exchange experi- 


ences so that they may profit from the inter- . 


change of views and information. 


Further details will be announced later. 
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AFT's 1948 Convention 

Since the AFT convention is to be held earlier 
than usual this year, much of the planning for 
this event was done at the Council's December 
meeting. The place of the convention is a favorite 
vacation spot—Glenwood Springs, Colorado; the 
probable date, July 7 through 11. 


Serving as the Council’s convention committee 
are: John Eklund, chairman, Mary Cadigan, 
Mary Moulton, Elmer Miller, President Joseph 
Landis, and Secretary-Treasurer Irvin Kuenzli. 

Further details concerning the convention will 
be published in later issues of the AMERICAN 
TEACHER. 


Our Reseqrch Director Says— 


FLORENCE 
R. GREVE 





my desk is any measure of the interests 
and activities of our members in the over-all pic- 
ture of American education, we may be sure that 
organized teachers know what is taking place in 
America today and are helping to reshape the 
pattern,” said Mrs. Florence R. Greve, recently 
appointed AFT Research Director. 

At the opening of the school year, salary 
schedules, tenure, sick leave, and retirement vied 
for first place in the search for the same eco- 
nomic security desired by all groups of workers. 
Next came the study of various kinds of single 
salary schedules, a type of schedule that is being 
adopted in more and more communities. The 
long discredited rating system now masquerad- 
ing as a “merit” system, proposed by numerous 
groups whose major interest is keeping taxes 
down and the school budget low, regardless of 
what happens to the public school child, is 
bringing in questions from every state in the 
Union. 

Overloaded classes, temporary certification of 
under-qualified teachers, democratic and un- 


sy THE number of inquiriés that come to 
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democratic procedures as practiced in the public 
schools, intercultural education, UNESCO, the 
new media in education (including films, film- 
strips, and recordings), contract forms (annual, 
continuing, and indefinite), the 12-month school, 
academic freedom, leaves of all types, exchange 
teaching positions, defining the school day, extra- 
curricular programs and pay, length of the school 
term, discrimination against married women in 
matters of employment and salary, federal and 
state aid, an equitable tax program, crediting 
trade experience for vocational teachers, credit- 
ing teachers with their total years of experience, 
the certification and salaries of substitute teach- 
ers, salary differentials (between men and wom- 
en, married and single teachers, teachers with 
and without dependents), the relation of .organ- 
ized teachers to the Taft-Hartley law—all these 
subjects and many more are matters of grave 
concern to members in various sections of the 
United States. 


Answers to many of these vital questions are 


difficult to locate. Agencies long engaged in 
gathering statistics for teachers are from two 


to three years behind. By the time information 
is gathered and published it is already obsolete. 
The quickest way to make current information 
available is to have every local send in informa- 
tion immediately. 

“There is never a dull moment around this 
office,’ concluded Mrs. Greve. “Every mail 
brings new and different requests. It takes time 
to assemble the material that is sought, and too 
often the need is pressing. But the most signifi- 
cant thing about it all‘ is that AFT members 
want to know what is being done and what can 
be done by teachers to help solve teachers’ prob- 
lems inside and outside American classrooms. 
It’s a healthy sign!” 








NOTES ON UNESCO 


HE UNESCO conference terminating in 
ies City on December 3rd made signifi- 
cant commitments for its educational program 
for 1948. Outstanding administratively was the 
decision to place its entire educational program 
under one directive head, instead of under sepa- 
rate directors for each division with consequent 
overlapping, poor co-ordination, and reduced 
efficiency. 


Prior to the general conference, a week was 
devoted by representatives of the member states 
to study of the program in Fundamental Educa- 
tion developed by the UNESCO secretariat dur- 
ing the past year. UNESCO seemingly regards 
the task of world-wide general education as the 
problem of educational departments in. the vari- 
ous nations. However, if the objective of world- 
wide understanding as essential to permanent 
peace is to be attained, UNESCO considers a 
minimum educational level necessary on an all 
embracing scale. 


In Fundamental Education, UNESCO will 
strive to minister to the undernourished of body, 
mind, and spirit. In the retarded areas of the 
earth, UNESCO will encourage a program at- 
tempting to raise health standards through con- 
trol and elimination of endemic diseases, and 
through education designed to improve agricul- 
tural methods to increase the available food sup- 
ply, and to raise nutritional standards by im- 
provement in the preparation of food within the 
homes. This wedding of husbandry and house- 
wifery can do much to send to schools individuals 
sufficiently nourished and healthy to profit by 
the instruction offered. 

Elimination of illiteracy is regarded as basic 
to the problem of developing understanding 
among and between peoples. UNESCO not only 
recommends to member states establishing of 
free compulsory education through the primary 
level as a minimum, but it goes much further. 
The program contemplates literacy for both par- 
ents and children, adult education in agriculture 
or vocational training for the men, and nursing, 
cooking, and homemaking training for the women. 
The danger among backward tribal peoples of 





educating the child away from the.parents is 
clearly recognized. “ 

Attention is also given to the problem of indige- 
nous religions based upon fetish, fear, and su- 
perstition. Where the taboo of fear as a restrain- 
ing force in conduct is removed, extreme effort 
in education will be made to replace it with the 
restraints of ethical and moral responsibilities 
and social consciousness of mankind’s interde- 
pendence. 

While much of the work in Fundamental Edu- 
cation must be garried out by the states them- 
selves, UNESCO will give counsel and assistance 
where possible and it will conduct four pilot 
projects in particularly needy areas to serve as 
laboratories of experimentation in the building 
of education suited to the needs and cultures of 
the people served. Clear recognition is given to 
the danger of attempting to impose a universal 
system of education on all peoples. Rather they 
will be encouraged-to develop within their own 
limitations better education for all. 

A complete summary of the UNESCO Funda- 
mental Education can be found in Document 
F.E. Conf. /6 October 1947, obtainable from the 
State Department, UNESCO Division. 

We believe this program calling for a mini- 
mum free compulsory education program through 
the primary levels in all states will solve the 
problem of illiteracy and do much to create 
understanding, tolerance, and peace. 

However, it must be borne in mind that liter- 
acy alone is no guarantee of peace. When we 
recall that just prior to World War II, Japan 
and Germany had the highest literacy ratio of 
any nations on earth, and that this literacy was 
accompanied by great scientific advance, we ap- 
preciate that knowledge, information, and learn- 
ing are wholly inadequate to assure permanent 
peace. The volition, the purposes of men, must 
be disposed toward peace if literacy is to be a 
blessing and not a curse. The more learned the 
more menacing is the individual criminally dis- 
posed. Not only must we free men’s minds, we 
must also create in men the positive disposition 
toward peace and peaceful living. The spirit of 
men must be dedicated to the purposes and prac- 
tice of peace if we are to avoid mass suicide in 
the maelstrom of future war. 

It seems to the writer that UNESCO may be 
neglecting a powerful world force which can per- 
haps captivate the spirit of man in the building 
of permanent peace. UNESCO is calling in- 
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numerable international conferences of scientists, 
philosophers, educators, governmental groups, 
groups, and businessmen, 
welfare agencies, health organizations—the num- 


labor industrialists, 
ber is legion. 

Might UNESCO not profitably sponsor an in- 
ternational conference of religious leaders of all 
the great relations of the world—Confucianism, 
Buddhism, Mohammedanism, Judaism, Christi- 
anity? We argue not that UNESCO should 
enter the field of religion, but that a conference 
of the leaders of the world’s great faiths has a 
real contribution to make in building a disposi- 
tion toward peace. Religions survived for cen- 
despite persecution and ofttimes the 
sword. Religions have captured the spirit of 
man as no other human institutions have been 
able to do. Religions reach a larger segment of 
society than do any other human institutions. 
All great religions are committed to peaceful liv- 
ing, human brotherhood, and betterment. These 
are identical objectives of UNESCO. 

The writer believes that UNESCO should at- 
tempt to utilize this great world-wide force. Con- 
front religious leaders with the challenge of this 
urgent hour. Ask them to develop their own 
program for a.concerted effort by all religions to 
direct the purposes, the will, the spirit of their 


turies 


adherents toward a positive program of peace. - 


Let them share with other segments of society in 
the human crusade against war. Let us utilize 
the force of the spirit as well as of the mind. 
President Aleman of Mexico challenged the 
thinking of all delegates when he poignantly 
pointed out that science may have outrun mor- 
ality. He suggested that science gave man, 
through atomic research, not only his greatest 
potential boon, but also the méans of his own 
total destruction. He indicated that through the 
humanities, philosophy, and social science ap- 
plied to control of this mighty force for the bet- 
terment of man, there may ensue the richest 
period of progress yet known among men. 
Thoughtful observers regretted to note a dis- 
position on the part of some scientists to some- 
what ‘decry the efforts of philosophers, human- 
ists, and social scientists in their endeavor to 
lead us out of the dilemma created by atomic 
developments and world-wide chaos. Some, par- 
ticularly natural scientists, seem to feel that sci- 
ence gives man contributions for good or ill but 
that what man does with them is not the concern 
of science. To those who say “Let us lead,” 
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they inquire “Lead us where?” 

Obviously, a certain justifiable smugness ac- 
crues to the natural scientists. Their experi- 
ments with given elements under identical con- 
ditions always produce identical results. Give 
a problem in human relationship to ten individ- 
uals and ten variations will probably result. The 
social scientist, therefore, is confronted with 
variations .that limit him to probabilities rather 
than certainties. However, if peace is to be 
assured, the problems of intolerance, misunder- 
standing and tensions must be solved. These 
problems seem to call for the best efforts of 
all—scientists to give concern to the uses to 
which their contributions are put, humanists 
and social scientists to affect 
motives of men, and philosophers to develop a 
working and workable pattern of peaceful living 
applicable to all. Certainly, the efforts of scien- 
tists, educators, and culturists must be closely 
integrated if UNESCO is to serve in the solution 
of its basic problem—promotion. of peace. 


purposes and 


These comments are not designed as a report 
on all that UNESCO will undertake in the com- 
ing year. Progress has been made in the building 
of a secretariat and staff able to undertake spe- 
cific projects. A detailed program of scientific 
studies in cartography, the effect of high altitudes 
upon life, and preservation of nature has been 
adopted. Many enterprises designed to preserve 
cultural heritages and, through free flow of ideas, 
to broaden the scope of general culture are 
under way. 

Because the fundamental philosophy of the 
AFT concerns itself with public education, pri- 
marily in the.elementary and secondary school 
levels, we have given emphasis in these notes to 
UNESCO’s program in the Fundamental Edu- 
cation field. The full program includes projects 
in utilizing mass media in education, exchange 
of students and professors, international educa- 
tional conferences, studies by universities toward 
universal standards of accreditation, development 
of teacher and youth charters, international 
teacher seminars, educational rehabilitation in 
war devastated countries, and many others—all, 
if successfully Carried out, contributing to im- 
proved education and better understanding 
throughout the world. ° 


With the high aims of UNESCO none of good 
will can disagree. In their consummation lies 
the hope of the world, beautifully epitomized by 
Irvin Kuenzli in a sonnet, “The Way of Peace”: 





Though men for ages earnestly have sought 
The path to Peace and conquest over War- 
And banishment of Fear for evermore 
Their fondest dreams of Peace have come to naught. 
A lowly Prince of Peace once humbly taught 
That men of peace should bravely battle for 
Their fellowmen and selfishness deplore ; 
That wealth of kindness—not of gold—be sought 
That men should sail great merchant ships on seas 
And manufacture goods in factories, 
Not merely thus to build material wealth 
But thus to give men happiness and health. 
When man his brother’s keeper strives to be 
Good wiil and Peace shall reign eternally. 
JOSEPH F. LANDIS 








M. O. Hawbaker 
Is Seriously Injured 


Members will be grieved to learn that M. O. 
Hawbaker, while engaged in AFT organization 
work in Arizona, was seriously injured in a car 
accident. A spinal injury, which makes it im- 
possible for him to move, will require a long 
period of treatment. It is uncertain when he 
ean be taken home from the hospital in Tucum- | 
cari, New Mexico, but letters will reach him if sent | 
to 1515 S. Carroll, South Bend, Indiana. 











A UNESCO Pilot Project 


Based on the Cultivation of Peanuts 


RITAIN is going to have the’assistance of 
B UNESCO in developing long-term schemes 
of education and social welfare in Tanganyika, 
East Africa. In turn, Britain will share with 
UNESCO the results of British experiments in 
this field as they unfold, so that the material can 
be used elsewhere in mass education programs. 

This project was given approval at the second 
general UNESCO conference, which ended in 
Mexico City on December 3rd. The conference 
voted to make the plan one of its four “pilot 
projects” in Fundamental Education during 1948. 
These, scheduled for East Africa, Haiti, China, 
and a fourth in a region not yet named, will be 
field experiments with the latest techniques and 
materials in bringing basic education in literacy, 
health, agriculture, and citizenship to under- 
privileged peoples. Control and financial respon- 
sibility will be in the hands of the member-states 
concerned, except in the Haitian project. 

Tanganyika has been chosen as a field of 
experiment because the British Government is 
undertaking there a program of education and 
social welfare in connection with a vast project 
of economic development for East Africa. The 
British expect to spend £25,500,000 ($102,000,- 
000) in East Africa in the cultivation of peanuts 
to be used in producing vegetable oils to relieve 
the world fat shortage. 

In its earliest announcement of the peanut 
scheme Britain declared that the economic de- 
velopment would be accompanied by educational 
and welfare projects for the Africans, since the 
purpose of the whole program is not only to 
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increase the world supplies of fats, but also to 
raise the standard of living of these people and fit 
them to take an increasingly large part in the plan 
—ultimately, in fact, to control it. It is expected 
that over 3,000,000 acres, now mostly uninhab- 
ited bush country, will come under cultivation 
in Tanganyika. An equivalent area, two miles 
wide, would stretch across the Atlantic from 
Liverpool to Quebec. 

With the initial stages of the scheme begun 
only a few months ago, an expert in the new 
methods of mass language teaching has already 
been to Tanganyika on behalf of the British 
Government to study the values of these tech- 
niques for the teaching of ‘English. The results 
of his experiments will be offered to all parts of 
the world through the offices of UNESCO. 

UNESCO will then be able to compare the 
Tanganyika experiment with similar projects 
which it has under way in several parts of the 
world. An exchange of information about suc- 
cessful methods will thus be available to British 
authorities as well as to those working on similar 
projects. 

UNESCO has been invited to send experts to 
the peanut area to assist in working out the 
long-range plan for education and social welfare. 
UNESCO is especially interested in the following 
problems: explaining and teaching improved 
farming methods; teaching- reading, hygiene, 
sanitation, child welfare, and community plan- 
ning and living; providing leisure-time activities; 
and giving the Africans a sense of purpose by 
explaining long and short-term objectives. 
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We Need the DPs 


r IS high time people in the United States began to 
I think of admitting displaced persons from Europe, 
not so much as a favor to these homeless unfortunates, 
but as a great favor to this country. The blunt fact is 
that there are parts of the United States which are sorely 
in need of the DPs as new population to replace crippling 
losses. 

As everyone knows, the North Central states comprise 
the national breadbasket. They are the granary of this 
country—to a large extent they are the granary of the 
world. In the seven years since 1940, these states have 


lost population, according to official current census 
computations, as follows: 
STATE LOSS 
North Dakota........ 148,417 
South Dakota........ 131,272 
ee 99,528 
NI oo ns 4 5 0% 97,022 
EE = sooo asas oo 92,586 
Ary Pere ren 83,546 


To come closer to home, Missouri and Kansas also 
have lost population, the former 119,912 and the latter, 
20,659. Add the Missouri and Kansas losses to those of 
the six states in the table and we have a‘total of more 
than 800,000. And if we add in the 229,416 out-state 
migration from the mountain states, such as Colorado 
and Wyoming, the figure goes above 1,000,000. 

Americans who have served with the occupation in 
Germany are impressed at the advanced years of the 
men and women who labor in the fields, often in the 
role of beast of burden as well as plowman and mower. 
Do these Americans know what the average age of a 
farmer is in North Dakota? Well, it is 60 years. In the 
other states of the great wheat growing area the average 
age mounts close to this obviously dangerous figure. In 
Colorado, for example, it is 57. 

How has this come about? Have all the farmers sud- 
denly grown much older? The answer is as simple as it 
is tragic for the affected regions. The young men and 
women have walked out. They went away as boys and 
girls to the war, either to the armed services or wartime 
work, and they have not come back. What is more, most 
of them are not coming back. Technological changes in 
agricultural methods are a factor but they do not in 
themselves account for the migration. 

This is something which could be foreseen—which, in 
fact, was foreseen. Four years ago, Joseph Kinsey 
Howard, in “Montana: High, Wide and Handsome,” 
declared that World War I had left his state “bankrupt 
in land, money and men” and that the effects of World 
War Ii “may be worse.” By 1942 warplant migration 
had brought many Montana towns and some cities to 
“the verge of collapse.” 

The openings which are thus left on farms, milk 
routes and dairies, in blacksmith shops, farm machinery 
agencies and small-town businesses are waiting today to 
be filled by many thousands of Europe’s displaced per- 
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sons. Men and women and children of Europe will be 
immediately at home on this land. They will be at home 
just as vears ago many of their people came to the states 
of Missouri and upper Mississippi valleys and were at 
home on the virgin plains. 

Esthonians, Latvians, Lithuanians, Poles, Yugoslavs, 
Hungarians—these are the chief groups from which dis- 
placed persons for the United States would be selected. 
All of them are used to hardship. Most of them know 
the rigors of winter and how to take care of themselves 
if given half a chance. Those from the Baltic countries, 
in particular, are ideally suited to take over as farm 
hands and other agricultural workers in the area whose 
population is smaller with each passing day. 

Gov. Youngdahl’s commission of agricultural, labor, 
religious and welfare representatives in Minnesota, Gov. 
Aandahl’s similar commission in North Dakota are signs 
that the area is beginning to wake up. Facts and figures 
are needed. Let these commissions go to Congress with 
enough evidence of what population losses are doing and 
the number of DPs who can be accommodated, and the 
next handling of the Stratton bill will be a different story. 


The DPs need America, but no more than America 
needs the DPs. 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


ROOM FOR DPs_ HERE 


INNESOTA’S 10-man committee studying the 
M problem of finding future homes for some of 
Europe’s displaced. persons in this area is on the right 
tracks. 5a 

While one sub-committee is securing information, main- 
ly through churches of the state, on how many Minne- 
sotans have relatives in “DP” camps, arother is studying 
the state agricultural picture to discover how many aban- 
doned farm houses exist in the state which might be used 
by displaced persons for resettlement. A third sub- 
committee, including both AFL and CIO representa- 
tion, is studying the labor market, with an analysis to be 
made of persistent state labor shortages. 


Out of the 850,000 persons still in European “DP” 
camps, 100,000 were classified as agricultural workers in 
a vocational survey made by UNRRA late last year. 
There are an additional 5,000 blacksmiths, some thou- 
sands of wood workers and artisans, additional thou- 
sands of semi-skilled agricultural workers. There are 
150,000 children. Eighty-three per cent are of the Chris- 
tian faith and 17 per.cent are Jewish, with most of the 
latter seeking entrance to Palestine. .. . 


The human approach of direct contact with these 
unfortunate relatives abroad will, it may be hoped, do 
much toward dislodging the legislative “log jam” so far 
preventing coordinated national action toward Amer- 
ican help in solving this critical postwar problem. 


St. Paul Plouser Press 
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Professional Battles in 1948 


NE of the greatest dangers to teachers’ se- 
O curity and pupil welfare is the fact that 
many teachers seem to have been lulled into a 
false sense of security by increases in salary 
which, on the surface, seem to be substantial. 
Actually, there never was a time when teachers 
needed strong effective organization more than 
at the present time. A careful analysis of the 
status of téachers at the beginning of the year 
1948 reveals the following startling facts: 

1. The increases in salary have in most cases 
been inadequate to meet the increase in the costs 
of livmg. In terms of purchasing power, the av- 
erage salaries of teachers in 1947 were consider- 
ably lower than in 1939. Widespread publicity 
regarding the néed for better salaries for teach- 
ers has resulted only in securing for teachers suf- 
ficient increases to compensate in part for the in- 
creased cost of living. Little has been done, 
therefore, to establish salaries for teachers on a 
professional level. 

2. Many of the salary increases granted by 
boards of education are merely temporary bonus- 
es which are not a permanent part of the salary 
schedules. Adjustments in salary schedules, not 
only to cover the increased costs of living but 
also to afford salaries which are substantially 
higher than 1939 salaries in purchasing power, 
must be negotiated, if teaching is to approach a 
professional level. 


3. Granting of salary increases to compensate 
‘ partially for advanced costs of living has resulted 
in a nationwide campaign on the part of certain 
powerful industrial groups to deny the full in- 
creases to the great majority of the teachers by 
basing salaries on rating schedules. As an econ- 
omy program to reduce taxes, an attempt is -be- 
ing made to grant salary increments only to a 
selected few who attain high scores on the rating 
scales. Such a plan of determining salary incre- 
ments throws the salary schedule wide open to 
political manipulation and “bootlicking:” To 
combat this serious threat to democracy in edu- 
cation, the teaching profession will face one of 
its most vigorous battles in 1948. 
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4. The schools are faced with an immediate 


battle in school finance. Important industrial 
groups are vigorously opposing federal aid to 
education and additional state aid for the schools. 
At the same time local branches of powerful in- 
dustries are employing high salaried attorneys 
and tax experts to reduce their property evalua- 
tion for taxing purposes. School finance, there- 
fore, is faced with an attack on local, state, and 
national levels. Unless the friends of education 
are marshalled for full support of the schools, 
teachers will have great difficulty in maintaining 
the gains which have been made to offset in part 
the increases in the costs of living. 

5. Comparatively little progress has been made 
in solving the problem of dictatorial administra- 
tion. In hundreds of school systems the totali- 
tarian pattern is followed in governing educa- 
tional institutions which ironically are charged 
with the task of teaching democracy. To break 
up these little feudal systems and establish liv- 
ing laboratories of the democratic process should 
be an immediate goal in American education. 

6. Quasi-compulsory membership in non-union 
teachers’ which are controlled 
largely by the same administrators who “hire 
and fire” the teachers, still exists in many school 
systems from coast to coast. In no other large 
group of highly skilled employees is “company 
unionism” so firmly entrenched as in the teach- 
Enforced membership in state 


ofganizations, 


ing profession. 
teachers’ associations is one of the most disgrace- 
ful practices in American education, Elimination 
of this undemocratic practice should be a major 
professional goal in 1948. 

7. Despite a partial awakening of the public 
to the needs of the schools, comparatively little 
progress has been made in reducing the size of 
seriously overcrowded classes. Classes of forty, 
fifty, sixty, and even more are still all too com- 
mon in the public schools. Thousands of teach- 
ers are struggling to educate children in class- 
rooms which are little better than sweatshops. 
Many parents who demand the best for their 
children in their homes, permit the children to 
sit in shamefully overcrowded classrooms which 
have .no place in a democratic society. For the 
sake .of both children and teachers, class size 
should be reduced to a maximum of twenty-five, 
as recommended by the American Federation of 
Labor. 

These problems and many others indicate that 
a vigorous program of action on the part of or- 
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ganized teachers is vital to the welfare of Amer- 
ican education. It is a time when complacency 
resulting from apparent gains may prove dis- 
astrous. If teaching is to be established on a pro- 
fessional level we must do more than give national 
publicity to the “plight of the poor school teach- 
er.” We need do more than give the teacher a 
“fiddle and a tin cup” with which to beg alms. 
The initial gains made to meet in part the in- 
creased cost of living must be only a first step in 


the campaign to raise teachers to the economic 
level of other highly skilled workers. Most im- 
portant of all—in this age of nuclear science 
we must revitalize the old slogan that “the pen 
is mightier than the sword.”” Unless we succeed 
in so educating that the pen is virtually so mighty 
that the sword is unnecessary, the world will be 
lost through the destruction wrought by its own 
scientific devices. 

IRVIN R. KUENZLI 


Toward Better Racial Relations 


IN DETROIT 


Reported by the DETROIT FEDERATION OF TEACHERS, Local 231 


“GENTLEMAN’S AGREEMENT” to 
A maintain the walls of segregation in a 
school system which does not have a policy of 
segregated schools is the elusive adversary in 
pursuit of which the Intercultural Committee of 
the Detroit Federation of Teachers is at present 
mobilizing its fact-finding resources. School 
boundary lines characterized by an astonishing 
elasticity when necessary to accommodate fleeing 
white children in districts predominantly Negro 
have a way of becoming fixed when Negro chil- 
dren attempt to enroll in all-white schools. 

The intercultural policy of the Board of Educa- 
tion, adopted January 9,°1945, states among 
other things: “When transfers are permitted to 
schools out of the districts in which pupils reside, 
such transfers are to be issued without regard to 


race, creed, national origin, or economic status.” 
The blast of trumpets and the shouting of the © 


people may have flattened the walls of Jericho but 
in Detroit even this authoritative voice of the 
Board of Education has had small effect in inhib- 
iting the inconsistent practices of individual ad- 
ministrators who, motivated by personal preju- 
dice or fear of community pressure, continue to 
circumvent the code by numerous ruses. 

Long aware that school boundary lines have 
unofficially operated as restrictive covenants to 
perpetuate the pattern of racial and cultural iso- 
lation, the Intercultural Committee of the Detroit 
Federation of Teachers met on January 27, 1947, 
to explore the ramifications and complexities of 
the problem. Invited as discussants familiar with 
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different aspects of the situation were Miss Bertha 
Robison, assistant principal of Durfee Inter- 
mediate School, which has a large Jewish enroll- 
ment, Mr. George Schermer, Director of the City 
of Detroit Interracial Committee, Mr. Eugene 
Mondor, Attendance Supervisor for the Board of 
Education, Mr. Harold Harrison, Counselor at 
Garfield Intermediate School, which is largely 
Negro in attendance, and Mr. Herbert Sullivan, 
Director of Attendance for the Board of Educa- 
tion, who represented the Superintendent of 
Schools at this meeting. 

Several obvieus generalizations developed out 
of the discussion: 

1. That basic social and economic problems 
existing in the community are reflected in the 
school system. 

2. That while the Board of Education does not 
have a policy of segregated Negro schools, resi- 
dential restrictions result in schools and neigh- 
borhoods which are in effect segregated. These 
schools become staffed, ultimately, with Negro 
personnel, since Negro teachers, with one or two 
exceptions, are placed only in schools with large 
Negro pupil membership. 

3. That where areas appear to be changing, 
both the flexibility of school boundaries on the 
intermediate and high school level, and the rigid- 
ity of elementary school boundaries serve to 
strengthen the pattern of segregation. 

4. That class and economic stratification as 
well as race and religion complicate the problem 
of working out a system of districting which 
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would tend to break down rather than perpetuate 
segregation. 

Convinced that despite its complexity, solution 
of the districting problem would contribute mate- 
rially to a greater intermingling of racial and 
ethnic groups in the community and would pro- 
vide a more effective framework for the develop- 
ment of democratic human relations, the com- 
mittee invited the discussants back to a second 
meeting on April 21, 1947, to consider the follow- 
ing questions: , 

1. On what basis are the present boundaries 
set up? On the basis of blocks, dwellings, main 
thoroughfares, or any other consideration? 

2. Are there any changes in districting being 
contemplated by the Superintendent’s adminis- 
trative staff at the present time? Is there a func- 
tioning committee set up to handle this specific 
problem? 

3. If any changes are being considered, on 
what basis would they take place? What con- 
sideration will be made of the Interracial Code? 

4. Are there any areas where boundaries are 
adhered to closely to maintain racial homo- 
geneity? 

5. What, actually, do parents say when they 
go to Dr. Harrington (an assistant superintend- 
ent) with requests for transfers to schools out of 
their district? On what basis are exceptions 
made? 

To date, few of these questions have brought 
satisfactory answers from the Superintendent and 
his staff. Present school boundaries were laid 
down years ago on a conventional geographic 
pattern. No major changes in districting are 
being planned at the present time although an 
intensive study is being made of one of the 
troubled areas where racial tension is high. Of 


course, it is claimed that there are no areas where ° 


boundaries are adhered to closely to maintain 
~acial homogeneity, yet there is a curious coin- 
cidence between Negro neighborhood lines and 
school district lines. Transfer requests on the 
basis of race are not honored, but parents are 
ingenious in inventing excuses for getting their 
children moved out of schools they do not wish 
them to attend, 

Although the committee finds itself confronting 
a shadowy opponent given to easy camouflage, 
members of the Detroit Federation of Teachers 
Intercultural Committee are not novices in map- 
ping strategy to expose the subtle devices used to 
maintain segregation and are continuing to pur- 
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sue the problem. Active in the fight are people 
of zeal and experience in the field. 

There is Nellie Watts, prominent in the Negro 
community for her long unceasing effort in behalf 


of the improvement of race relations as well as 
for her annual concert series dedicated toward 
inaugurating the careers of unknown talented 
Negre artists. Marion Anderson, Dorothy May- 
nor, and Paul Robeson are numbered among the 
now noted performers who owe their initial intro- 
duction to Detroit audiences to Nellie’s sponsor- 
ship. Many years before Detroit knew it had a 
race relations problem, Blanche Rhinehart, an- 
other member of the committee, fought independ- 
ently in church and women’s groups for recogni- 
tion of the problem. When the race riots finally 
roused the conscience of Detroit, Huldah Fine 
and other members of the Detroit Teachers 
Union already had an acknowledged, even pre- 
eminent place, among forward-looking civic 
groups. 

All over Detroit, when committees were set up 
to heal the wounds caused by the riots, Teachers 
Union members were recruited. The DFT was 
an acknowledged source of competent technicians 
with community standing in this field, from which 
members were drawn into activity on the Mayar’s 
Interracial Committee, the Schools’ Administra- 
tive Committee on Intercultural Education, the 
Detroit Council of Churches, the Detroit Round 
Table, and numerous other civic agencies. 

With this experienced personnel at its com- 
mand, the Federation, in its characteristic for- 
ward-looking fashion, encouraged the formation 
in 1944 of its own Intercultural Committee, the 
chief function of which was to devise a program 
designed to aid in dealing with intergroup prob- 
lems as they related to the school system. A vol- 
untary committee resulted which was intercul- 
tural in composition as well as in name, includ- 
ing in its membership representatives of many 
racial, religious, and nationality groups. 

Acting through the Lay Committee on Inter- 
cultural and Interracial Understanding in the 
Schools, a civic group organized by the old Union 
for Democractic Action, committee members were 
instrumental in exerting pressure on the Board of 
Education toward the adoption in January, 1945, 
of the following Intercultural Code. . 


BROAD PURPOSE 


In common with other major agencies in American 
democracy, the school has responsibility for treating all 
people fairly regardless of race, creed, national origin, or 
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economic status. Further, because its task is education, 
the school has a special responsibility in intercultural, and 
particularly interracial relations. Its program of instruc- 
tion and school activities should be so designed as to 
lead pupils of each group to understand and appreciate 
the people of their own and all other groups. 


PERSONS SERVED 


1. Children, youth, and adults are to be served without 
regard to race, creed, national origin, or economic status. 

2. Buildings, equipment, and supplies are to be pro- 
vided so as to equalize educational opportunities for all 
clientele. 

3. Both the teaching staff and the non-teaching staff 
are to be so distributed as to equalize educational oppor- 
tunities in all schools. 

4. When transfers are permitted to schools out of the 
districts in which pupils reside, such transfers are to be 
issued without regard to race, creed, national origin, or 
economic status. 

CURRICULUM , 

1. The curriculum is to provide for each pupil the 
educational experiences best suited to meet his needs and 
abilities. 

2. The curriculum is planned to make special provision 
for promoting understanding and good will between 
groups that differ national origin, or 
economic status. This provision is to be made by mate- 


in race, creed, 
rials and experiences that are woven into the regular 
curriculum. 


EMPLOYEES 

1. Race, creed, or national origin are not to be con- 
sidered in the hiring or promotion of employees. 

2. In the selection of all employees, particularly teach- 
ers, an intellectual understanding of minority groups and 
a readiness to work with all groups are considered 
essential. 

3. The training of teachers at Wayne University is to 
include in the required curriculums adequate training for 
the development of sound intercultural concepts and 
teaching techniques appropriate to this field. 

4. The training program for employees already in 
service is to include adequate provision continuously for 
promoting growth in understanding of all groups in the 
population and in ways of building intercultural under- 
standing and good will among pupils. 


Gratified at the action of the Board, and 


armed with the moral support of the code, the 


Teachers Union Committee proceeded to give this - 


paper expression of goodwill a realistic inter- 
pretation in terms of action. The first year was 
devoted largely to the promotion of a program of 
teacher education within the rapidly growing 
union. “The Price and Profit of Race Prejudice,” 
“The Teacher’s Role in Intercultural Education,” 
and “Clinical Approaches to Prejudice” were dis- 
cussed by experts in a series of lectures designed 
to provide teachers with basic information nec- 
essary for dealing with intergroup problems. On 
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each of these occasions, book, pamphlet, and 
poster displays were a significant addition to the 
program. Much free pamphlet and poster mate- 
rial from such agencies as-the Bureau for Inter- 
cultural Education, The National Conference of 
Christians and Jews, The National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People, and the 
Jewish Community Council was available for 
teachers to take with them for personal reading 
and classroom use. 

Since its inteption the Union Intercultural 
Committee has paralleled its educational program 
with community action through cooperation with 
groups working for an F.E.P.C. and for anti-poll 
tax and anti-lynching laws, through letters of 
protest where cases of discrimination occurred 
in the community and letters of commendation 
to places of business or institutions displaying 
good intergroup policies and attitudes. 

Among the activities in which Federation 
members engaged during the first year of the 
Intercultural Committee’s work were: (1) cir- 
culating, in cooperation with the Committee of 
Racial Equality, a list, Will You Eat for 
Democracy?, showing which downtown restau- 
rants in Detroit serve all patrons without dis- 
crimination; (2) sending a letter of commenda- 
tion to all ministers who signed a resolution pro- 
testing against Gerald L. K. Smith’s un-Amer- 
ican activities and to those who picketed his 
meetings in Detroit; (3) participating in the 
successful campaign for petitions demanding 
legislation for a state F.E.P.C. 

“Tt’s fun to be fooled, but it’s more fun to 
know how” is the slogan with which the commit- 
tee introduced, for its second year program, a 
series of “Know-How Teas” held in the union 
meeting hall. On these occasions teachers who had 
worked out effective classroom or school programs 
presented in detail, to small groups of teachers, 
procedures and tried techniques in furthering the 
cause of democratic human relations. “The All- 
School Program,” “The Use of Intercultural 
Materials in Literature,” “The Integration of 
Social Studies and. Literature in Intercultural 
Education,” and “The School-Community Pro- 
gram” are a few of the practical topics presented 
at these teas. Especially interesting was the de- 
scription of an inter-school program that brought 
together Negro and white children of two schools 
in activities involving planning and working 
together. 

This year the committee, in addition to its 
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work on school districting, continues its educa- 
tional program. The first open meeting of the 
year, held at the Jewish Community Center on 
December 3, featured- Dr. Mildred Peters, Asso- 
ciate Professor of Education, Wayne University, 
and Elementary Coordinator of the Detroit Cit- 
izenship Study. Following the showing of two 
films, Dr. Peters dirgcted discussion toward tech- 
niques for the classroom use of movies in inter- 
cultural education. In January, a panel discussion 
with Edward Swan, Executive Secretary of the 
NAACP, Oscar Cohen of the Jewish Community 





Council, and Helen Moore, Vice-President of the 
DFT, dealt with the subject “Implications for 
Teachers in the Report of the President’s Com- 
mittee on Civil Rights.” 

The Detroit program under the able direction 
of Miss Rose Estrin, besides being characterized 
by organizational know-how both inside the union 
and in dealing with the Board of Education and 
community groups, has been patiently realistic, 
alert to every bottle-neck, content to make small 
gains in a specific tough spot, and unceasingly 
persistent and persuasive. 


SOWING THE SEED 
OF DEMOCRACY 


By SEMA WILLIAMS HERMAN, Local 1, Chicago 


always taught children that good sports- 
manship, fair play, recognition, and consideration 
of the rights of others were essential to good 
Americanism. When, hqwever, with the strains of 
the war and the shift of population, more foreign- 
born, several Filipino, and some Negro families 
entered the district and racio-religious bitterness 
began demonstrating itself actively in the neigh- 
borhood and in the school, a more intensive type 
of instruction was necessary? 


A FAR back as I can remember, I had 


The public schools are the largest and most demo- 
cratic institutions in our society. In spite of residential 
segregation which increasingly afflicts our great cities, 
the public schools have made it possible for thousands 
of children of all economic groups, of all creeds, of all 
races, and of varying national origins to live together 
in @ common purpose. 

Living together harmoniously in the classroom or on 
the playground was not enough for Mrs. Herman, how- 
ever. When first graders expressed prejudices that 
were typical of warped adult personalities, she realized 
that a conscious effort had to be made to help chil- 
dren construct attitudes consistent with the many- 
cultured community in which they lived. To a 
remarkable extent she has succeeded. 

The great need in intergroup education is, first, to | 
quicken the desire of teachers to help children form | 
healthy attitudes and, second, to aid the willing °| 
teacher in her attempts. Mrs. Herman's article does 
both—RUSSELL B. BABCOCK, Director, Department 
of Public Information and Education, The Mayor's 
Commission on Human Relations, Chicago, Illinois. 
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As our school curriculum allowed no time at 
all for any work of this kind, I had to begin slant- 
ing my instruction in all subjects toward the goal 
of building a permanent attitude of realization 
and understanding of the equal rights of all 
people to “life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness.’ From their first day in first grade an 
attempt was made to weld the pupils into a family 
unit, “The Family of People,” by pointing out to 
them the visible evidence of human relationships. 
The similarity of our physical construction, our 
needs and habits of living, our common reaction 
to physical ailments to which all of us are prone, 
and our expression of pleasure and displeasure 
were stressed. 

Until the children could read and write well 
enough, they expressed orally and through draw- 
ing their descriptions of members of their fam- 
ilies, their friends, neighbors, and classmates, 
learning through observation and record that 


. differences in appearance, in color of hair, eyes, 


variation of features, differences in tastes and 
habits existed even in their own families and 
were natural. Pictures of babies and small chil- 
dren, clipped from magazines and newspapers, 
were mounted on a chart to emphasize this point 
and kept before them always. 

At first most of the discussions went on only 
during the time allotted to oral composition, 
science, social science, and art, and in connection 





*Reprinted from the Chicago Schools Journal 
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with the substance of the courses of study in 
these subjects; but as my skill in slanting grew 
and as the pupils began to acquire habits of 
thinking and acting in terms of better human 
relations with their neighbors, this aspect became 
an integral part of every facet of their daily 
school life. Even when taking attendance each 
morning, I never failed to ask what other children 
had ever had the 
absentees, to further stress our common relation- 


ship. 


ailments of the returned 


School Subjects Utilized 
The science course, which included studies of 
pets, domestic animals, birds, and, later on, trees 
itself to this. We 
learned that all living things belong to families— 


and flowers, lent very nicely 


dogs, cats, birds—and that in general the struc- 


ture and function of all members of the same 
. > “—- 
alike, though they do differ super- 


ficially in color, and vary in shape and size just 


family are 


as people do. We looked at pictures of various 
races of humans as well as pictures of varieties of 


birds and domestic animals, and we drew our 


The pictures which best exemplified 
Many times 


conclusions. 
our conclusions were mounted. when 
pets were discussed the children would be asked 
if in their observation of animals playing they 
ever saw a dog or kitten decline to play with 
another member of its family simply because the 
stranger had a spotted coat of hair instead of a 
plain one. This always brought smiles or a sally 
of laughs, but the children got the point. 

In social science, especially where stories of 
the children 
these commemorated the 
different 
worked together toward the same goal of building 
a better country. 


national holidays were concerned, 
taught that 
achievements of many 


were 
neighbors who 


In other words, we learned in a simple way, 
but in terms of human relations, the history of 
our country and its great men as recommended 
in the course of study. 
nection with all this, we drew up a chart called 
“Americans in Our Room,” 
of every child according to the country of his 
ancestry. How those faces lit up as each recog- 
nized that some one of similar ancestry had 
played an active role in the history of our country. 
After a while the children became interested in 
the part the ancestors of their various classmates 
played, and began to inquire: “How about the 
Greeks? What did they do at that time? Were 
they here too?” All this led to much more 


To emphasize our con- 


which listed the name 
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research work for the teacher, but helped to 
strengthen the bond of friendship between the 
pupils. 
Human Relations Stressed 

As the children grew older and began to 
express themselves in writing, we started the 
education of the parents by sending home com- 
positions and drawings of what was being learned 
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at school and leaving a line for the parent’s 
signature to indicate that the contents had been 
noted. These papers were always returned the 
next day. Sometimes copies of the charts we were 
compiling would be made in miniature for the 
parents. As the pupils’ ability to express them- 
selves grew, they wrote articles and short stories 
which they printed by hand and put into their 
seasonal newspaper or into a chart, which -they 
, loved to see grow in size and in scope, and which 
was a progressive record of all they learned. 
Small posters were made showing neighbors of 
different races working, playing together, and 
helping each other, with such captions as “Good 
Neighbors Work Together” and ‘Good Neigh- 
bors Help Each Other.” 


Note was taken of all familiar luminaries of 
stage, screen, radio, and the political and sport- 
ing worlds, and their photographs compiled. Later 
these were assembled on a chart entitled “A 
Good American Loves and Helps His Neighbors; 


in America Everyone Is Our Neighbor.” Pictures — 


were clipped of members of different families who 
were friends—a dog and a kitten, a dog and some 
birds, as well as pictures of members of the same 
family who were friends, mixed basketball and 
baseball teams, mixed bands, soldiers, members 
of the other armed forces in friendly attitudes, 
and boxers. 


In learning of “America, the Beautiful,’ with 
its ideal of brotherhood, and “Marching Along 
Together,” with its implied idea of friendship and 
cooperation, further strength was given to those 
bonds of friendliness that were to serve as a 
bulwark against the pressure of intolerance that 
the pupils were apt to meet outside of their 
school lives. I wrote a very catchy song, “Love 
Your Neighbor, Help Your Neighbor, That’s the 
American Way,” of which the youngsters became 
very fond, due to its brevity and swing. Later 
it was used in a play. Other songs, patriotic or 
fraternal in character, were directed toward the 
same end. 


In literature, we learned the lesson of “The 
Lion and the Mouse,” ““The Animals Who Found 
a Home,” and “Androcles and the Lion.” Fre- 
quently the children voted on the story they 
wanted told or the song to be resung, recognizing 
the rights of the minority to their opinions and 
the rule of the majority. 


When the children became aware of religious 
holidays other than their own, they began to 


learn that freedom of religion was the right to 
which all were entitled. As each minority group 
stayed out to observe its holiday, we noted it 
and its significance. We also learned to share 
the delicacies that these holidays brought— 
matzos, Easter eggs, Italian pastries, and Greek 
confections. Swedish costumes and shamrocks 
made their appearance in turn. 

Simultaneously with all this work, the words 
“good neighbor” were introduced into the chil- 
dren’s vocabulary. We had a “Good Neighbor” 
box of-crayons and pencils for our neighbors to 
use when they forgot to bring theirs, or were 
short of a certain color. Starting out as a box 
of discards, it surprisingly soon became filled with 
the best of these that their parents would allow 
them to contribute. I recall with great pleasure 
the many times that children spent their spare 
pennies to give new items. 


Hitherto the importance of the improvement 
of the work of the individual in relation to group 
achievement was stressed by encouraging the 
faster pupils to aid the slower ones and praising 
both for the slightest progress. By reclassifying 
this as a “Good Neighbor” act and applying this 
tiame to every constructive and cooperative deed, 
no matter how slight, that took place during the 
school day, the growth of the “Good Neighbor”’ 
attitude and the habit of working, thinking, and 
living in those terms were accelerated. 


Better Relations Result 

The concern of the youngsters about each 
other’s welfare and progress and the friendly 
atmosphere that prevailed in the room were beau- 
tiful and inspiring to see. Of course there were 
quarrels and disagreements, and once in a while 
someone appropriated another’s things, but diffi- 
culties were settled in the light of each one’s right 
to his opinions, his right to disagree, his right to 
his own property, and corrected through the 
neighborly way of trying to get along together 
on medium grounds wherever possible. In the 
case of taking things without permission, we 
substituted the friendly using of things with 
permission. There were the stories of: other 
youngsters and adults who sought in their own 
way to destroy the attitudes we were trying to 
build. These were countered by telling the chil- 
dren that these people had never learned the 
things that they were learning at school and that 
it was up to them to teach others the ways of 
being a “Good Neighbor,” as well as the reasons 
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why being a good neighbor gets one good neigh- 
bors. I made up a little story about a child who 
picked up an apple unfit to be eaten, from under- 
neath an apple tree full of ripe, red apples. 
Should the child try another apple, or should he 
decide all apples were unfit for food simply 
because one was spoiled? 


Everytime a child came to me with a story 
derogatory to some one I would counter with 
the above example, and tell him to look for or 
ask his informer to look for the “good apples”’ 
and he would find more than he could count. The 
story became a classic in one class, and to my 
gratification, I would often overhear a child say, 


” 


“Our teacher says, ‘Look for the good apple.’ ’ 


Various school drives were used as an oppor- 
tunity for cooperative effort. In the paper drive, 
bigger children helped slighter ones with their 

‘bundles, one boy loaned his wagon to classmates 

in his block and they all loaded it and then 
pushed and pulled it to school, taking turns at 
the job. 


- The pupils were encouraged to give prizes for 
the best efforts of their neighbors in classwork. 
This interested them in their neighbor’s progress, 


made them critical of their own work, and pro- 
moted goodwill. Later this became so popular 
that the number of prizes as well as the number 
of givers had to be limited. 

At the end of each year the youngsters par- 
ticipated in a play I authored called “The Fabric 
of Our Flag.” 
world conditions responsible for emigration to 
America, and showed in symbolic form the entry 
of people from all parts of the world into the 
New World to work and to share in its growth. | 
Through song and action the ideal of progress 
through better human relations was emphasized, 
since we ourselves are the “Fabric of the Flag.” 

I had many proud moments as the children 
grew in understanding. One of the proudest 
came the morning following the Louis-Conn 
championship fight, when the children came into 
the room and were discussing it in groups. One 
of them, Anthony A., seven years of age, sud- 
denly turned to me and said, “When we were 
listening to the fight, my father was for Joe 
Louis and so was I. My mother said, ‘What do 
you want him to win for?’ But I said, ‘I don’t 
care what he is because in my room we learn to 
love and help our neighbors.’ ” 


This portrayed and explained 


A NEIGHBORHOOD SCHOOL 


By FRANCES WESTGATE BUTTERFIELD 
Department of Public Information, Board of Education, City of New York 


ENJAMIN FRANKLIN once startled a 
B group of European scholars and philosophers 
by calming the troubled waters of a pond with a 
few waves of his cane above it. The simple expla- 
nation of the “miracle” was that he had filled his 
hollow stick with oil. 


And so it is at the Benjamin Franklin High 
School in New York City, where the inspired 
principal, Dr. Leonard Covello, is not only con- 
ducting an academic high school but is also pour- 
ing oil upon the sometimes troubled waters of 
an overcrowded neighborhood by means of a 
vigorous community program. 

Perhaps the most dramatic device used in this 
campaign for reaching the community of a pre- 
ponderantly Italian, Negro, and Spanish popula- 
tion is the sound truck. Through this device, 
educational programs are sometimes presented at 
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three locations in a single evening, each program 
in a different language. Hundreds of people, 
attracted by the music and entertajnment, receive 
some rudimentary instruction. Many are thus 
‘led to enroll in various school activities planned 
for their benefit. 


An attractive community room, complete with. 
piano and comfortable chairs, is maintained in 
the handsome Georgian school building, as a 
meeting place for neighborhood groups. A Puerto 
Rican Club works in close cooperation with local 
service agencies, plans wholesome afternoon and 
evening recreation, and concentrates on studies 
of Puerto Rican culture and life. Dr. Covello 
himself, a Spanish, French, and Italian scholar, 
spent five weeks in Puerto Rico during the past 
summer, gave fourteen lectures at the University, 
and carried forty-two letters from Benjamin 
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Franklin students to their relatives in remote 
corners of the island. The principal also spends 
Wednesday evenings in his office, where he inter- 
views working parents who cannot visit the 
school during the day. A_ school-community 
newspaper, the East Harlem News, was another 
feature of the neighborhood cooperation until 
war shortages prevented further publication. 


The East Harlem Defense Council, with the 
principal’s wife as executive secretary, used the 
Benjamin Franklin School during the war as its 
headquarters for drives and patriotic activities. 
At present, a group of volunteer veterans are 
donating not only their time to evening movies, 
basketball, and other community recreation, but 
also much equipment for pingpong, wrestling, 
basketball, and other sports. At the same time a 
full program of elementary and high school 
studies is carried on in the evening school, with 
more than 800 regular students. 


An East Rivera Youth Council engineers 
weekly dances in the gym or, during the summer, 


on the campus or roof. Neighborhood and stu- 


dent parties are occasionally given on the ivy 
_terraces and June graduation classes usually 
prefer an outdoor setting for their commencement 
exercises. 


Special programs in their own languages are 
planned for both Puerto Rican and Italian par- 
ents, with films, music, and refreshments, to pave 
the way for faculty conferences and classroom 
visits. Special exhibits are also staged to show 
the costumes, customs, art, and other features of 
the country concerned. An African exhibit, shown 
last year by a faculty member who has spent two 
years in Africa, included fabrics, pottery, beads 


THE BENJAMIN FRANKLIN SCHOOL IS USED AS A COMMUNITY MEETING PLACE 


and other souvenirs of the great continent. 


Several: classes are held for the non-English 
speaking, and field trips are planned for them to 
baseball games and to Hispanic and Natural 
History museums. They are also escorted during 
school hours to nearby neighborhood centers for 
enrollment in social and recreational activities. 
Scattered throughout the school for English and 
orientation, the newest arrivals are moved into 
regular classes as soon as they have acquired 
sufficient facility with the language to carry on. 

Such occasions as Pan American Day or 
Brotherhood Week offer Benjamin Franklin 
abundant opportunity for emphasizing the 
school’s consistent credo that “the brotherhood 
of all peoples is the only means of triumph for 
humanity.” Student chairmen preside at most of 
the school affairs as they do in much of the daily 
routine, such as the morning loudspeaker broad- 
casts. Native instruments supplied original 
accompaniments for Pan American chorus and 
band music. A group of six University of South- 
ern California students appeared with a faculty 
member during last Brotherhood Week, to tell 
the stories of their various ancestries and explain 
why they had come to America. 


One of the most effective inter-community 
cooperative efforts has been the vigorous housing 
campaigns sponsored by the East Harlem Council 
for Community Planning and the East Harlem 
Citizens’ Committee at Benjamin Franklin High 
School. Student surveys of the neighborhood 
looked into health and safety conditions; 
“before” and “after” photographs and blighted 
area models demonstrated the possibility of im- 
provement; preparatory leaflets were distributed 
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and finally a rally was staged with state senators, 
architects, and housing authorities in the leading 
roles. 


The $2,500,000 building was dedicated in 1942 
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Austrian Editor Seeks 
Exchange of Information 


‘ - ° ° . Phe ) ~Ia s of 5 » firs 
with the Franklin motto, “An investment in The editor of Glimpses of Austria, the first 
knowledge always pays the best interest.’’ One Austrian ea published in Engish, would 

‘ $4 ’ : like to establish personal contacts between’ various 
of the most unusual courses offered is horticulture, professional groups in the United States and 


which operates in a greenhouse on the rpof. Here 
flowers and vines are grown which beautify not 
only the school grounds but also neighborhood 
window boxes which students build free of charge 
for parents who supply the material or cost 
thereof. CRMD (Children of Retarded Mental 
Development) classes make an invaluable con- 
tribution as school gardeners. 


An active PTA and Woman’s Club cooperate 
continuously with the school and student organ- 
izations, among which the Youthbuilders unit is 
outstanding. This group has sponsored forums 
and otherwise worked toward the improvement 
of their neighborhood. Through a community 
dance it recently raised $500, to which was added 
another $500 through donations, to maintain a 
recreation room in the neighborhood library. This 


Austria, with a view to promoting closer under 
standing in the interest of world reconciliation 

kinds 
has been rendered very difficult over here in view 
of the that 


“Increasing vocational knowledge of all 


fact scientific periodicals are hardly 
available and. subscriptions to American journals 
extremely limited by financial restrictions,” he 


writes. “People of nearly all professions would 
be happy, therefore, if they were given an oppor- 
tunity of exchanging ideas, opinions, and experi- 
ences on various scientific subjects in direct cor 
respondence with professional colleagues in your 


country.” 

AFT members and other interested persons are 
asked to send him their names and addresses, and 
to state in what language they would like to cor- 
respond 

“T feel certain that such personal contacts would 
go a long way towards bringing people of similar 
interests closer together and bridging the gulf of 
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money makes it possible to provide a service different nationalities and outlooks,” he concludes. 


which was greatly needed. The editor’s name and address are as follows: 
Bernhard Wuellerstorff, DIE WOGE, 


platz 4, Salzburg, Austria. 


Benjamin Franklin students’ have many rea- 
sons to be proud of their fine school. The present 
and future influence of this splendid institution 
cannot be overestimated. The principal and 
faculty are to be congratulated on their creation 
of a truly neighborhood school. 


Waag- 


Copies of his magazine, Glimpses of Austria, 
may be obtained from Schoenhot’s Foreign Books, 
Inc., 1280 Massachusetts Avenue, Harvard Square, 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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@ A U.S. EDUCATION EXHIBIT FOR 
GERMAN EDUCATORS 


German educators in the British-American 
zone were given a factual picture of Amer- 
ican democratic methods of education when 
they convened at a special teacher-training 
seminar last fall. In this photograph Brig. 
Gen. George L. Eberle, Deputy Chief, Civil 
Affairs Division, U.S. War Department, 
views one of the 50 photographic panels 
depicting “Education in the United States.” 
The title of the panel shown here is “Chil- 
dren Discover Things Together.” The ex- 
hibit was designed to furnish ideas for re- 
building the German educatifial system. 
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The Human Relations Front 
By LAYLE LANE, Chairman of the Committee on Democratic Human Relations 








“Only men of rational mind and of social purpose can in the end achieve 
that peace of spirit which the various mysticismseso falsely promise. For they 
persuade us to escape the world. Reason, however, persuades us to change it.”’ 
—BARROWS DUNHAM, Man Against Myth. 


CREDITS 

Mrs. M. E. Tilley of Atlanta, Ga., a member of the 
President’s Committee on Civil Rights, told the National 
Women’s Press Club of Washington that she hoped 
human rights would be a campaign issue in 1948 and 
“that both parties would be back of it.” 

* + * 

The public and parochial schools of St. Paul have a 
school police division officered by students. In a recent 
election, under the supervision of the superintendent of 
the school police division, James Robinson, a Negro, was 
elected chief of the public school police. 

x * * 

The National Committee for Fair Play in Bowling, 
of which Mayor Hubert Humphrey of Minneapolis is 
chairman, sent a letter to Gov. Sigler of Michigan urging 
him not to permit the use of the state fair grounds for 
the 1948 tournament of the American Bowling Congress. 
“The use of state supported property would be giving 
tacit approval to the discriminatory rules of the ABC.” 

* * . 

A study of the Census Report’s Statistics on educa- 
tion by the Journal of Negro Education provided data 
for a series of charts by the Southern Patriot for its spe- 
cial issue on Segregation in Education. erititled “Sepa- 


rate and. Unequal.” 
+ * + 


A federal judge of the New Orleans District ruled that 
Negro teachers in Iberville Parish must be paid the same 
salary as white teachers. The Negro plaintiff received 
$505.50 a year, while a white principal with similar 
qualifications received $1,474. 

* * + 

The National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis has 
granted to the Tuskegee Institute Paralysis Center dur- 
ing the past nine years a total of $1,300,000. These 
funds were used for the training of nurses,.for the costs 
of medical treatment, and for the setting up and main- 
tenance of. educational facilities. 

* * * 

The National Board of the Japanese Citizens League 
has endorsed a proposal that its chapters adopt the town 
of Bruyeres, France, where a monument was recently 
erected to @gmmemorate the heroism of the Nisei who 
contributed to the liberation of the town. Each chapter 
of the JACL is urged to send CARE packages of food and 
clothing to Mayor Louis Gillon of Bruyeres. 


DEBITS 


Vester M. Ownby, lawyer who obtained the charter 
for the Columbians, filed suit in Atlanta to restrain the 
city from hiring Negro policemen on the ground that 
their employment would be in violation of the State 
constitution, which provides that “the social status of 
the citizen shall never be the subject of legislation.” 

* * * 

Bradford Smith, in the winter issue of Common 
Ground, discusses the unfair practices of the state of 
California in the Alien Land Law cases. The state has 
instituted 75 cases against Japanese Americans who own 
property. For a consideration the state will allow the 
owners to retain their property. In the 16 cases which 


* have been settled the state has collected $437,000. In 


Jan., 1947, over $70,000 was taken. 
2 s'28 

The Workers Defense League has found many cases 
of peonage in the deep South and the situation “is even 
worse than anticipated.” The League is raising funds to 
buy a share in a cooperative farm near Elmira, N.Y., 
where victims of peonage and terrorization may find 
refuge pending court action. 


* * * 


Seven American mission schools in Lebanon and Syria 
have been temporarily closed. Arab resentment of Ameri- 
can influence in the Near East has threatened the op- 
eration of the schools. 

+ * * 

The Supreme Court’ of California has upheld a state 
law denying to Japanese aliens licenses to fish in Cal- 
ifornia coastal waters. A minority opinidn stated: “If 
this (the right to work) could be refused solely upon 
the ground of race or nationality, the prohibition or the 
denial to any person of the equal protection of the laws 
would be a barren form of words.” 


” * * 


Denver’s Committee on Human Relations made a 
checkup of Denver and found that “prejudice is in 
schools among students and teachers; operates to keep 
minority groups out of Denver’s hotels, restaurants, and 
places of recreation; prevents many minority Americans 
from equal treatment in health and medical facilities; 
and deprives them of equal opportunity in employment.” 
The committee which made the checkup was appointed 
by the mayor of Denver and included eight prominent 
community leaders in the field of minority relations. 
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Toward the Attainment of 
Civil Rights for All 


TO SECURE THESE RIGHTS, the Report of the 
President’s Committee on Civil Rights. U.S. Govern- 


ment Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 1947. 
$1.00. 


178 pp. 


The recent carefully documented, objective study of 
the status of Negroes in the United States, entitled The 
American Dilemma, stated in unmistakable terms the 
contradiction between our American political philosophy 
and our treatment of our largest minority, the Negroes. 

This contradiction has been thrown into the center of 
the brightly lighted stage of international affairs since 
1945, when the United States Senate voted overwhelming 
approval of- the United Nations Charter, containing, in 
Article 55, these words: 

“c. Universal respect for, and observance of, human 
rights and fundamental freedoms, without distinction as 
to race, sex, language or religion.” 

Mrs. Eleanor chairman of the United 
Nations Commission on Human Rights, has presented to 


Roosevelt, 


the fifty-seven component nations a ringing statement 
of the rights of all persons for equal human opportunity. 
The National 
Colored People has presented to the United Nations a 


Association for the Advancement of 
factual and dispassionate statement of the deviations in 
the United States from this standard. 

It is generally conceded that one of the reasons for 
failure of the 


Panamanian legislature to 


ratify the request of the United States for further use 


the recent 


of bases near the Canal was resentment against the 
open and rigid discrimination against non-whites in the 
Canal Zone. ; 

The United States has protested against restrictions 
on voting in Eastern European countries, against dis- 
criminations against Jews, and against forcing persons 
to live in areas in Europe where they do not choose to 
live. But large numbers of Negroes in the United States 


may not vote, are discriminated against by law in every 


public relation to other citizens, and may not live 
where they choose. 

Because our own internal racial policies are our 
Achilles’ heel in our effort to extend democratic pro- 


cedures and ideals, the report of the Commission on 
Civil Rights, appointed by President Truman a year ago, 
is of international as well as national importance. On 
this point the report itself contains the following signifi- 
cant statement (p. 148): 


“The international reason for acting to secure our 
civil rights now is not to win the approval of our 
totalitarian critics. We would not expect it if our 


record were spotless; to them our civil rights record is 
only a convenient weapon with which to attack us. 
Certainly we would like to deprive them of this weapon, 
But we are more concerned with the good opinion of the 
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peoples of the world. Our achievements in building and 
the fundamentals of 
freedom have already served as a guide for those seeking 


maintaining a state dedicated to 
the best road from chaos to liberty and prosperity. But 
it is not indelibly written that democracy will encompass 
the world. We are convinced that our way of life—the 
free way of life—holds a promise of hope for all people. 
We have what is perhaps the greatest responsibility ever 
placed upon a people to keep this promise alive. Only 
still greater achievements will do it. 

“The United States is not so strong, the final triumph 
of the democratic ideal is not so inevitable that we can 
ignore what the world thinks of us or our record.” 

In a section entitled “Short of the Goal,” the report 
attacks with firmness and candor the discrepancies be 
tween our theories of equality of opportunity and the 
status of all our minority groups. In simple and direct 
language it discusses current lynchings, misuse of police 
power, peonage, discrimination in the armed forces and 
in employment, ways of denying voting rights, and the 
effect of policies of segregation on education, housing, 
health, and public services. 

Segregation is condemned as having proved a failure, 
on the ground that separate facilities are not equal. 
Justice Harlan, a Kentuckian on the United States Su- 
preme Court, is quoted in a famous decision of 1896 on 
this point: 

“Our Constitution is color blind, and neither knows 
. We boast of 
our people above all other 
peoples. But it is difficult to reconcile that boast with a 
state of the law which, practically, puts the brand of 


nor tolerates classes among citizens. 
the freedom enjoyed by 


servitude and degradation upon a large class of our 
fellow citizens, our equals before the law. The thin 
disguise of ‘equal’ accommodations 
lead anyone.” 


will not mis- 


In eight graphic pages, the system of public segrega- 
tion in Washington, D.C. is declared intolerable. 

The report goes into detail on the responsibility of 
the federal government itself for the existence of many 
types of discrimination, and makes specific recom- 
mendations for state and federal legislation to correct 
inequalities. These deserve specific study. 

The report discusses the problems of the people who 
live in our Pacific possessions, the evacuated Japanese 
Americans, and other non-white groups living under the 
American flag. 

Among the Commission members signing the report 
are two Southerners, Dr. Frank Graham, president of 
the University of North Carolina, and Mrs. M. E. Tilly 
of Atlanta, Georgia. The Commission makes clear that 
the securing of civil rights is not a sectional problem, 
limited only to the South, but a national problem, 
created in part by national agencies and developing in 
the North in such forms as restrictive covenants on 
property. 

The Commission has performed a great service in 
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making a factual, official analysis of this major Ameri- 
can problem and in offering adequate remedies. 


Every teacher in America should read it and give its 
recommendations consideration. : 
MARY HERRICK, Local 1, Chicago 


A Practical Approach 
To Intercultural Education 


INTERCULTURAL ATTITUDES IN THE MAKING, 
edited by William Heard Kilpatrick and William Van 
Til. (The Ninth Yearbook of the John Dewey So- 
ciety.) Harper & Brothers, New York. 1948. $3.00. 


If we assume, and I believe we should, that intercul- 
tural education is “an attitude, an emphasis, a concern,” 
then as many as possible of the nation’s teachers and 
administrators should’ read this book. For no one who 
reads it can fail to become interested in this newest em 
phasis of American education—intergroup relations. 

In the tradition of the John Dewey Society publica- 
tions, this is one of the outstanding educational books 
recently published. It is the best book on intercultural 
education that I have read. Why? First, because it 
recognizes the problem of intergroup relations as a social 
problem. The begetters of prejudice and bigotry are in- 
security and frustration, which are social problems. Sec- 
ond, because it recognizes that intercultural education 
is not a new course to be added to an already overcrowd- 
ed curriculum. Rather, it permeates all. parts of the 
curriculum and involves such non-curricular aspects as 
student council activities, the lunchroom, and student 
clubs. Third, and most important, because it recog- 
nizes that intercultural education is an aspect of demo- 
cratic education and, therefore, that the relations of the 
administrator to the staff and of the teacher to the 
student are of prime importance. 

In the first chapter Dr. Kilpatrick discusses the na- 
ture and goals of intercultural education. He restates 
the basic principles of learning, to emphasize that the 
same basic principles apply to intercultural education. 
The other seven chapters are written by individuals in 
different parts of the country, all of whom are actually 
at work with students, teachers, and: parents. Their 
down-to-earth approach is manifested by numerous ex- 
amples, with the educational philosophy either sum- 
marized or made implicit in the examples. Individual 
chapters deal with the elementary, the junior high, and 
high school grades. Perhaps the most valuable chapters 
for teachers are those dealing with parents, adult-spon- 
sored youth groups, and gangs. 

The book avoids the common pitfalls of assuming 
that better intergroup relations will follow if students 
study the contributions made by minority groups or if 
they are brought to an examination of their own preju- 
dices. It recognizes that back of these prejudices lie 
basic inadequacies in the home and in the community. 
To the reader it says, “You must not only be a creative 
and democratic teacher; you must likewise be a con- 
scientious and democratic citizen.” 

RUSSELL B. BABCOCK, Director 


Departinent of Public Information and Education 
Commission on Human Relations, Chicago, Illinois 
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Race Restrictive Covenants 


PEOPLE AGAINST PROPERTY—Race Restrictive 
Covenants in Housing, by Herman H. Long and 
Charles S. Johnson. Fisk University Press, Nashville, 
Tenn. 1947. 107 pp. $1.00. 


This monograph emphasizes the changing torm of the 
problem of equal opportunity for minority citizens of 
the United States. As the Negro follows the path of the 
rural European immigrant to the great industrial cities 
of central and northern United States in search of a 
higher standard of living, he finds growing up against 
him a non-legal type of segregation, producing many of 
the same results as the legal pattern of the South. 

Using St. Louis and Chicago as samples, the pamphlet 
shows the forces which have created the overcrowded 
Negro ghettos of the Northern cities through the use 
of restrictive property agreements, which forbid the use 
of large areas to Negroes. The parts played by the 
national and local Real Estate Boards, by local im- 
provement associations by the F.H.A. and public housing 
agencies, and by insurance companies are factually stated 

The effects on schools of constant overcrowding are 
treated in some detail; Chicago is used as the example 

The pattern of restriction, going back to the Chicago 
Race Riot of 1919, is recorded, and compared with 
present unrest in housing in the same city. 

One important section of the study summarizes im 
portant court decisions on restrictive covenants. De- 
cisions in California, Michigan, Texas, Illinois, New 
York, and Missouri are cited. 

The study points out that the removal of restrictive 
covenants would not create any great revolution in 
American cities. 

“In the event that existing racial controls are relaxed, 
it is necessary to point out that nothing on the order 
of a mass migration of Negroes, Jews, and other minor- 
ities into exclusively Caucasian areas is possible. Present 
low vacancy rates in these areas will permit only an 
occasional occupancy, and both selective and competitive 
factors will operate in determinirig who the new resi- 
dent will be. At the same time, income, cultural and 
social status identifications, distance to work, nearness 
of friends and relatives, accessibiltiy of schools and 
hospitals . . . will enter into the decision of a Negro 
family for change in location. The processes of neigh- 
borhood change in racial character, in all probability, 
would be relatively gradual, following a variety of 
patterns and degrees of integration. The maintenance 
and enforcement of high standards of occupancy and 
use has been suggested as a protection against over- 
crowding and depreciation. This would seem a valuable 
and necessary program of property conservation, but 
not because of the free admission of Negroes and other 
minorities to all neighborhood areas. It is a safeguard 
to healthful and wholesome standards of residence in 
all city areas, among all groups, irrespective of race, re- 
ligion or nationality.” 

Why not try improving occupancy standards for every- 
one by establishing such criteria as having only a single 
family in one unit and setting a fixed number of people 
for a certain number of rooms? 


MARY HERRICK, Local 1, Chicago 
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Songs of Friendship 

SING A SONG OF FRIENDSHIP, by Irving Caesar. 
Published by Irving Caesar, 1619 Broadway, New 
York 19, N. ¥. 1946. 64 pp. 


Here is a book of songs in tune with the one world 
of cooperative living, which is so much hoped for every- 
where today—-songs which embody the essence of the 
best features of our American way of life, and which in 
simplest of language build a foundation for 
standing between individuals, as well as nations 


under- 


Suitable for the average voice range, simple in struc- 
ture, with a pronounced rhythm, these are a boon to the 
teacher. They may be used fOr classroom as well as 
assembly or community singing, and may: form the basis 
for assembly programs. In fact an entire pageant may 
be built around most of the songs. The words make 
sense to the youngest child, for they are written out of 
their everyday experiences, and the verses may be used 
without the music, as verse to teach a way of life. 
covers of this book lies the best and 
most permanent way of teaching Good Americanism as 
well as Good Neighborliness to the adults of the family 
as well as the neighborhood, by sending an ever to be 
repeated message home on the lips of children—a mes- 
sage which will be remembered, and whose significance 
will become more appreciated and applied with maturity. 


Between the 


Here are the titles of a few of the songs: “I Know a 
Friendly City,” “Let’s Make the World of Tomorrow 
Today,” “Thomas Jeffersky,” “We Have a “Law,” “Elec- 
tion Day,” “There’s Something About America,” and 
“Fifty Friendly Nations.” 

SEMA HERMAN, Local 1, Chicago 


Life in a DP Camp 


PASSPORT TO NOWHERE, the RKO-Pathe docu- 
mentary film which has enabled more than ten million 
Americans to see the desolation of life in a DP camp, 
may be obtained for special showings before churches, 
schools, welfare and service organizations, women’s clubs, 
and veteran groups. Through a special arrangement 
with RKO-Pathe, the Citizens Committee on Displaced 
Persons has available 16mm prints of the film. Full 
details will be sent upon request to the Publicity De- 
partment of the Citizens Committee on Displaced Per- 
sons, 39 East 36th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


Minimum Goals for 
Audio-Visual Materials 


THE VIRGINIA PLAN FOR AUDIO-VISUAL EDU- 
CATION, by James W. Brown. The Center for the 
Study of Audio-Visual Instructional Materials, De- 
partment of Education, University of Chicago. 1947. 
31 pp. 


Supported by their governor, the educators of Virginia 
were able to procure from the legislature in 1945 an 
appropriation of $1,112,530, or $2.00 per enrolled pupil, 
to purchase audio-visual teaching aids and equipment 
for use in the public schools of that state. This booklet 
sets forth briefly how the audio-visual program in Vir- 
ginia has developed since 1940, how the appropriation 
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of 1945 has been spent, how the program is organized 
and what it means to accomplish. 
The booklet was prepared by James W. Brown, for- 


mer state supervisor, Bureau of Teaching Materials, 
State Department of Education, Richmond, Virginia. 
The University of Chicago Center for the Study of 


Audio-Visual Instructional Materials made the infor- 
mation available so that educators and public officials 
in other states might be able to benefit from the work 
that has been dorie in Virginia. 

One of the most important parts of the booklet is the 
list of “minimum goals” for audio-visual materials and 
equipment. The following were suggested as minimum 


goals for audio-visual materials for the single school 
1. A complete and growing classified collection of flat 
pictures. 
2. An adequate, well-selected stock of approved maps, 
globes, and charts 


3. A small, well-selected stock of 35mm silent film 
colored or black-and-white slides. 


tt 


strips and 2” x 2 

4. A collection of essential 78 rpm recordings of music, 
children’s stories, history, and literature. 

5. A supply of hand-made lantern slide materials for 
use by students and teachers. 

6. An adequate supply of tag-board, art paper, India 
ink, poster paints, lettering brushes, pens, etc., for use 
in making charts and posters. 

7. Collections of objects, specimens, models, and ex- 
hibits obtained from the local community, in particular, 
and from sources outside the community. 

8. Sufficient blackboard and bulletin board space 

Virginia schools were urged to make available, as a 
minimum, the following items of equipment: 

1. One 16mm sound motion picture projector and one 
16mm silent motion picture projector for every larger 
school (if equipped with electricity). 

2. One motion picture projector for 
smaller or more isolated schools. 


16mm silent 


3. One combination 35mm filmstrip and 2” x 2” slide 
projector. 

4. A combination opaque-lantern slide projector for 
smaller schools or a separate opaque projector and a 
separate lantern slide projector for larger schools. 

5. Sufficient table top radios and portable phonographs 
to satisfy requirements of the school. 

6. Sufficient tripod or wall-type screens to satisfy 
classroom projection requirements, plus an auditorium 
screen. Some classroom screens are square to permit 
showing of vertical slides. — 

While this equipment was regarded as a basic mini- 
mum, it has been recommended that each school should 
aim toward getting additional units, as necessary, to 
allow teachers to use equipment in their classrooms 
whenever and for as long as they need it. 
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Vocational Teachers Given Credit 
For Trade Experience in Minneapolis 


23 MINNEAPOLIS, MINN- 

Through the efforts of the 
vocational welfare committee of Lo- 
cal 238, working with Supt. W. E. 
Goslin and former assistant, Walter 
A. Anderson, a new policy for voca- 
tional teachers was evolved. About 
eight teachers have already benefited. 

This policy is limited to teachers 
of vocational (trade) subjects. Trade 
experience should be of such a nature 
that it is directly applicable to the 
trade being taught. Appropriate 
trade experience not needed to satisfy 
training requirements is to be given 
credit as teaching experience. 


Statement of Policy 

1. A teacher of vocational subjects 
with a high school diploma or the 
equivalent who has a George-Deen 
or a Smith-Hughes certificate and 
five years of acceptable trade expe- 
rience in the field in which he is 
teaching; or one who has had five 
years of combined trade experience 
and accredited college training or 
post high school training at a recog- 


nized trade school shall be classified 
as “Class I1—Vocational” and shall 
be placed on.the salary schedule for 
Class II teachers. 

2. Advanced trade _ experience 
which is not used to satisfy the train- 
ing requirement shall be credited as 
teaching experience. Each year of 
experience as a foreman or leadman 
shall be’ counted as equivalent to a 
year of teaching experience. Other 
trade experience shall be counted on 
the basis of two years in the trade 
for one year of teaching experience. 

3. Instruction in a trade school or 
experience in which a major portion 
of time was given to organized in- 
struction in an appropriate field shall 
be considered as teaching experience 
provided that such experience has 
been acquired after the individual 
was fully qualified for the position 
to which he is to be appointed. 

4. The evalution of training re- 
ceived in a trade school and of trade 
experience shall be the responsibility 
of the assistant superintendent of 
schools. Minneapolis Teacher 


John Eklund Discusses Importance 
Of Classroom Teacher in Education 


04 KANSAS CITY, MO—At 

an open meeting of the AFT 
local in Kansas City, Missouri, an 
address was made by John Eklund, 
AFT vice-president. Mr. Eklund 
stated that future leadership in edu- 
catiom must come from the ranks of 
public school teachers. In 1934, he 
said, the 12th Yearbook of the NEA 
directed teachers’ jurisdiction in pub- 
lic education to routine tasks, leaving 
all motivation and thinking to ad- 
ministrators. But although educa- 
tional needs have long been known 
to administrators, neither they nor 
boards of education have done much 
to reform education along demo- 
cratic lines. 

The motive and content of educa- 
tion need redefinition, Mr. Eklund 


stressed. This motive must be teach- 
ing for democratic living and the 
practice of democratic processes in 
the classroom. Labor-management 
strife, strikes, and racial hatred all 
may begin in the classroom. 

The AFT, Mr. Eklund stated, can 
become a well-knit, cohesive group 
to defend human rights and privi- 
leges and is in a strategic position to 
do battle for them. Looking within 
itself for power and drive the AFT 
must be the leaven to make educa- 
tional reform a practical, active pro- 
gram. 

This reformation must begin in 
the classroom. The classrooms of 
the nation, Mr. Eklund concluded, 
encompass in miniature the needs of 
the whole world. 


Portland Makes Plans 
To Facilitate Work 
On Local Problems 


ltr PORTLAND, ORE.—Build- 

ing representatives and mem; 
bership chairmen of Local 111 met 

. to discuss the problem of es- 
tablishing a means by which the 
thinking and needs of each individual 
member can be given fast and direct 
attention in a group as large as 
Teachers’ Union has become. It was 
felt by those present that to retain 
those characteristics which have 
made the union a unique organiza- 
tion, it is vital to establish an effec 
tive system for such a responsive in 
terchange of opinions. It was de 
cided that the building representa 
tives and membership chairmen could 
function as such a link, if organized 
as a permanent group. Acting as a 
clearing house, this group could pres- 
ent the problems and thinking of 
members of the different schools, pass 
on some suggestion for action to 
members of the executive council, 
which in turn would present the 
problem to the general meeting along 
with the thinking of both groups and 
a recommendation for action. This 
would seem to be a faster, more effi- 
cient method by which the member- 
ship could be informed of all sides 
of a question before taking action 
The group plans to meet . . . [once 
a] month. . . . However, the officers 
hope that members will still bring 
their problems directly to the union 
meetings whenever they wish to 
do so. 


From the Portland Teacher 
Union’s “News Digest.” 


Montana AFT Groups 
Will Contribute 
To AFL Scholarships 


The 1947 convention of the Mon- 
tana State Federation of Labor 
adopted a resolution directing its 
executive committee to set up a fel- 
lowship of $1000 for the support of 
a graduate student in the field of 
labor economics and labor problems. 
The Montana Federation of Teachers 
will make a contribution toward 
financing the scholarship. 
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Waukegan Local Initiates 
“Self-Analysis Program” 


50 WAUKEGAN, ILL.—At a 

series of monthly discussion 
meetings, members of the Lake 
County Federation of Teachers are 
analyzing problems connected with 
the Waukegan High School. The 
union in this “self-analysis program” 
has considered the guidance work of 
the schoo! and the academic cur- 
riculum. 

Under the guidance topic, the fol- 
lowing questions were considered: 

1. Does the school have a com- 
mendable program ? 

2. Has the guidance personnel 
assembled the necessary data? 

3. Is the program well organized ? 

In discussing the subject of the 
curriculum, answers were sought to 
the following questions: 

1. Does the school’s curriculum 
show evidence of being broad, flexi- 
ble, and adequate to prepare students 
for the requirements of our society ? 

2. Does it provide for the teach- 
ing of reading, language, spelling, and 
handwriting as related language arts ? 

3. Are the social sciences taught in 
such a way that pupils develop a bet- 


ter understanding and appreciation of 
the democratic way of life? 

Upon completion of the 
analysis program, the union plans to 
draw up a group of resolutions, based 
on its findings, suggesting changes 
for the betterment of the schools. 
Then work for their adoption will 
follow. 


self- 


A request for a program of in- 
service trairling has already been filed 
with the school administration. 


Floyd County Local 


Grows Rapidly 
99 FLOYD COUNTY, KY. 
The Floyd County local got 
off to a good start with forty-six 
signers on its charter application 
form. Six weeks after it was char- 
tered its membership, passed the one 
hundred mark. * Having relatively 
few teachers to draw on, it knows 
it cannot surpass Louisville in mem- 
bership but it has served notice on 
that city that it intends to surpass 
it on ‘a percentage basis within a few 
months. 


Wilmington Local Hears Noted Speakers 
At Third Annual Education Conference 


76 WILMINGTON, DEL— 

The third annual education 
conference sponsored by the Wilming- 
ton local heard several outstanding 
speakers. Among them were Dr. 
Walter Anderson, formerly assistant 
superintendent in Minneapolis and 
now of New York University; Dr. 
John A. Doering, medical director of 
the Delaware State Hygiene Clinic; 
Dr. Joseph L. Johnson, dean of the 
Howard University Medical School; 
and Miss Helen Jennings, staff mem- 
ber of the American Council on 
Education. 

An excerpt from the local’s report 
on the speech of Dr. Anderson fol- 
lows: 


Dr. Anderson spoke to us out of 
his experiences as assistant superin- 
tendent of the Minneapolis schools, 
where both the schools and commu- 
nity participated in many projects 
in intergroup relations. 

He said that it was important to 
be concerned about the levels of hu- 
man relations in the school and com- 
munity. In all groups there are five 
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levels of human relationships which 
may be present: 


1. The Go-Your-Own-Way Level 

This is the lowest of all types of 
human relations. The _ individual 
feels self-sufficient, needs no help 
from others. There are some teach- 
ers who resent taking time to discuss 
common problems, This cannot be 
justified if our goal is cooperative 
living. 
2. The Competition Level 

Pupils compete for marks, for 
praise, and for special privileges. 
Adults compete for salaries and pre- 
ferment: This human characteristic 
has been overworked as a motivating 
force. Recently there is evidence of 
a tendency to recognize this as a 
dangerous method of motivation. 


3. The Toleration Level 

With Dr. Anderson as with many 
others today, the word “toleration” 
is in bad repute. He called it a 
“nasty word.” At this level, the in- 
dividual is willing to sif down with 
others at meetings and join them in 
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Sioux City, lowa 
Publicizes Work 
Of AFL and AFT 


82 SIOUX CITY, IA.—Local 


828 has helped to publicize 
the accomplishments of the AFT and 
the AFL by distributing bulletins 
pertaining to the activities of union 
teachers and copies of the AFL’s 
Labor’s Monthly Survey to the en- 
tire personnel of the Sioux City pub 
lic schools. The local also partici- 
pated in a panel discussion on the 
AFT before a group of student 
teachers at Morningside College. The 
history of the AFT, its accomplish 
ments, and the fallacies of existing 
prejudices against the organization 
were presented. Participants included 
J. B. Kuhler, executive secretary of 
the union; Floyd Smith, president of 
the Sioux City Trades and Labor As 
sembly; and members of the local’s 
education committee. 


social activities, but he feels that 


their problems are not his. 
4. The Learning-From-Each-Other 
Level 
The individual likes discussions and 
generally likes to compare notes with 
others. He is glad to learn about 
the experiences they have had. 


5. The Helping-Each-Other Level 

The individual here is anxious to 
unite with other people to achieve a 
common goal. 

These last two levels of human de- 
velopment are not very prevalent in 
the public schools today, but we 
must get on these levels if we are to 
teach for. cooperative living. 

Dr. Anderson stressed the impor- 
tance of having a platform of edu- 
cational objectives in order to achieve 
this goal. In Minneapolis both teach- 
ers and parents working together set 
up the following eight objectives. 
The first three relate to the general 
welfare of the community: 

1. Through education we must un- 
derwrite a world of peace. First, we 
must further intergroup living on our 
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own street,in our schools, and in our 
community. We must develop un- 
derstanding of and enthusiasm for 
the United Nations and world gov- 
ernment. Third, we must develop 
understanding and appreciation of 
other peoples. 

2. Through education we must 
conserve and rebuild our natural and 
human resources. 

3. Through our school programs 
we must teach the democratic way 
of life. Too often we have confused 
anarchy with democracy. Democ- 
racy means much government by all 
peoples. Anarchy means no govern- 
ment by anyone. 

The other five goals relate to the 
individual’s welfare. Every child has 
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married teachers were hired 





In 1941 two teachers married 


| request. In 1942 these teachers, 


ferred to finance their case for 


system because they refused to 























At this point, because the two women were unable to take their 
case further, Local 420 engaged the services of its lawyer to take .the i 
case to the Supreme Court of Missouri. 


It added that the Board’s policy ignores a teacher’s merit or effi- | 
ciency and puts her tenure at the mercy of an economic preference for | 
single teachers, although educational experts have found married || 
women to be as good or better téachers. 


The two teachers and Local 420 are to be congratulated on their 
important victory. The Missouri State Supreme Court decision will 
have far reaching consequences in every school district of the state 
and may well influence decisions in similar cases in other states. 


a right to 

1. Vigorous health and physical 
well being. 

2. Emotional stability and good 
mental health. 

3. Education in useful informa- 
tion and skills. Too often the 
schools have considered this 
their only goal. We must now 
adopt the mental health ap- 
proach. 

4. Education to prepare to earn a 
living and be a wise consumer. 
Spiritual values which will 
make him a worthy member of 
a democratic society. 

Dr. Anderson illustrated how these 
objectives could be implemented for 
cooperative fiving in the school and 
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Victory for Married Women Teachers | 
‘Won by St. Louis Local | 


| 42 ST. LOUIS, MO—A victory of state-wide, and perhaps 
nation-wide importance has been won by the St. Louis local. | 
Since the inception of Local 420, one of its major objectives has | 
| been the abrogation of the policy of the St. Louis Board of Education 

under which women teachers were dismissed upon marriage and no 

| 
| 


and were dismissed from the school 
resign at the Board of Education’s 
employing their own attorney, pre- 
reinstatement in the Circuit Court 
The case was not tried until a year later and the decision was handed 
down fifteen months later. The ruling judge in the Circuit Court 
decided in favor of the St. Louis Board of Education. 


Last December 8 the members of the local had cause for jubilation | 
| On the front pages of all St. Louis newspapers in bold type was a_ | 
|| caption similar to this: “Bar on Married Women Voided.” The 

] accompanying articles indicated that the Supreme Court by a unani- 
mous decision had ruled the dismissals “unreasonable and arbitrary.” 

It stated further, “We believe that the marriage of a teacher is not in 
itself a reasonable ground for removal.” 


What especially pleased the union’ members was fhe newspaper | 
statement, “The fight against the bar on married women teachers was 
led by the Teachers’ Federation of St. Louis, an affiliate of the AFL.” | 


The original rule against married women teachers was adopted by ! 
| the St. Louis Board of Education in 1897 and was reaffirmed in 1928. 
| Since then, the court said, teachers’ tenure laws have been strength- | 
ened and the anti-marriage rule violates the intent of modern ‘laws. 











community. In order to be effective, 
the school must have the following 
characteristics: 

1. It must provide a wholesome, 
stimulating learning environment. 

2. It must challenge the child to 
do things in order to learn effectively. 

3. It must provide opportunities 
for pupil-teacher planning. At pres 
ent we allow pupil-teacher planning 
in extra-curricular activities. We 
must carry this over in our classroom 
work 

4. It must provide activities which 
will make the child understand his 
place in the community. 

5. It must provide effective means 
by which pupils and teachers can 
evaluate their work 


Detroit Area Locals 
Hear Dr. Gideonse 


681 DEARBORN, MICH.—tThe 
Dearborn Teacher, organ of 
Local 681, reports in part on a speech 
delivered before AFT members of 


the Detroit metropolitan area as 
follows: 


Decrving the fact that “only a 
small part of the formative work in 
education is done in a_ systematic 
way or by recognized educational 
agencies,” Dr. Harry D. Gideonse, 
president of Brooklyn College, named 
advertising, radio, and comics as 
major formative influences. 

With recent polls showing that the 
average high school child spends 
10-16 hours weekly with the radio 
alone, Dr. Gideonse declared it a 
mistake to talk about the schools 
(and the home and church) as the 
primary formative influence in the 
country. 

He readily admitted that the 
schools (and the home and church) 
faced strong, clever, well-financed 
competition. 


Rockford Local 


Grows in Influence 

5 ROCKFORD, ILL.—At an 
anniversary banquet held 

December 10, the Rockford local was 

able to look back upon ten eventful 

years. 

A sign of its present strength and 
influence was its recent successful 
stand against pressure to force teach- 
ers to belong to an organization not 
of their own choosing and to attend 
its institute. The successful opposi- 
tion to that pressure was a victory 
for the right of a teacher to belong 
to an organization of his own choice, 
a victory which has been duplicated 
in other localities where the union 
is strong and influential. 
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Lettisha Henderson Discusses 
School Problems at Montana Convention 


Two AFT vice-presidents were 
present at the second annual con- 
vention of the Montana Federation 
of Teachers held in Butte. Elmer 
Miller of Seattle attended in the ca- 
pacity of adviser and consultant, 
while Miss Lettisha Henderson of St. 
Paul was the featured speaker. 

The legislative committee of the 
convention’ recommended that state 
aid be increased and that school 
boards be given the power to set 
needed tax rates for school.support 
The Federation’s stand against a 
sales tax was reaffirmed, as was its 
commitment to se¢ure a good teach- 
ers’ tenure law. Modifications in 
the state retirement law were sug- 
gested. The convention also author- 
ized the establishment of a scholar- 
ship to be made available to a high 
school student who plans to enter 
the teaching profession. The schol- 
arship will be open to students in 
high schools where AFT locals are 
functioning 

The convention expressed praise 
for the Labor Institute which the 
university conducts each summer 
Delegates who attended the one held 
last summer stated that by many 
who have attended all four held to 
date, last summer’s was considered 


the best. Delegates were urged to 


encourage their locals to send rep- 
resentatives to the one next summer. 

Miss Lettisha Henderson of St. 
Paul spoke on the problems facing 
teachers. She stated that many of 
the salary scales granted last year 
are already obsolete bécause of the 
tremendous inflation. Further, the 
new scales have not succeeded in 
bringing teachers back into the pro- 
fession. Other factors must be con- 
sidered. Overcrowded classes, long 
hours, and inadequate equipment are 
among the things that discourage 
teachers from staying in the profes- 
sion. Lack of freedom to live full 
lives as citizens is another factor 

Miss Henderson complimented 
Miss Violet Eastman for the gallant 
fight which she has made for teach- 
ers’ rights. Although the case re 
ceived an unfavorable decision in the 
Supreme Court, it has done much to 
focus the mind of the public on the 
discrimination which teachers face if 
they dare to participate in political 
or union affairs. Further the case 
has dramatized Montana’s need for 
a good tenure law. 


Miss Henderson pointed out that 
the American Federation of Teach- 
ers has gone on record for a mini- 
mum salary for teachers of three 
thousand dollars. 


Columbus Local Weighs Significance 
Of Salary Increases in 1947 


53 COLUMBUS, O.—Local 538 

comments on the 1947 school 
legislation and asks a few pertinent 
questions: 

1. Will the cost-of-living bonuses 
become a part of the salary the fol- 
lowing year? That is, will teachers 
retain their temporary gains? 

2. Will these state and logal in- 
creases be used as a talking point to 
defeat federal aid? 

3. Will the state increases in 
salaries raise professional standards? 
(Only a couple of the states have 
made any effort to eliminate emer- 
gency certificates. ) 

4. To what extent were these 
salary increases combined with merit 
rating provisions which in themselves 
are an attack on tenure? 

5. Do the new salary scales tend 
to lessen or to widen “the salary dis- 
tance” between teacher and adminis- 
trator? 

6. What is the increase in real 
wages paid teachers now as compared 
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with 1939? 

The local then comments: ‘These 
are but a half dozen of the many 
questions we may ask. It would be 
well if our locals would send answers 
to these questions to the Research 
Department of the AFT.” 


AFT Member Named to 
State AFL Position 


$53 DENVER, COLO.—Robert 
Ozanne, member of Local 
858, has been named director of the 
newly established Department of 
Education and Research of the Colo- 
rado State Federation of Labor. Mr. 
Ozanne was a high school teacher of 
social science in Denver. In his 
new position he will be responsible 
for planning, initiating, and directing 
the program of workers’ education 
for the state AFL group. He indi- 
cates that the program will include 
the study of such subjects as the 
democratic purposes and processes of 
labor unions; local, state, and na- 
tional government; parliamentary 
procedures; collective bargaining; 
public speaking; and practical eco- 
nomics. 


College Local Enrolls 
85% of Faculty 


97 ERANKFORT, KY— 
Through an extensive mem- 
bership drive, Local 979, which is 
the third college local in Kentucky, 
has enrolled 85% of the teaching 
faculty of the Kentucky State Col- 
lege. The activities of the local have 
met with marked cooperation on the 
part of the president and other ad- 
ministrative officers of the college. 


Massachusetts Cities 
Vote for Equal Pay 


Three cities of Massachusetts in. 
which there are AFT locals recently 
approved a referendum providing for 
equal pay for women teachers. These 
cities are Boston, in which the vic- 
tory was won by an overwhelming 
majority, Medford, and Springfield. 


Teacher-Administration Relations 
Improve in Richmond, California 


86 RICHMOND,CAL.—Teach- 

er-administration - relations 
are improving in Richmond since the 
new position of coordinator of sec- 
ondary curriculum was set up. The 
local in that city points out, however, 
that there is still room for improve- 
ment and states that good relations 
will exist when the following condi- 
tions obtain: 

1. The teacher can expect a rea- 
sonable amount of job security— 
this implies constructive supervision 
promoting teacher growth in service, 


especially during the first three-year 
probationary period. 


2. Adequate clerical assistance is 
provided for teachers overburdened 
with clerical work. Time thus saved 
could be used to improve teaching. 

3. Leisure time after school hours 
is spent on going to operas, plays, 
concerts,’ keeping up on _ current 
events of the day. A better outlook 
will be promoted if teachers spend 
after-school hours for personal 
growth. Teachers can become too 
wrapped up in school. 
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Labor's Educational and Political League 
Announces Program of Action 


ORE than 200 presidents and key officials of the 
M 105 national and international unions affiliated 

with the American Federation of Labor met and 
drafted plans for the establishment of “Labor’s Educa- 
tional and Political League.” The chief aims of the 
new organization are: 

1. To have all union members register and vote in 1948 

2. To explain to union and non-union workers the 
economic and political policies of the AFL and the 
harmful consequences of the Taft-Hartley Law to labor 
and the nation. 

3. To bring about the defeat at the polls of labor’s 
foes in Congress and in the various state legislatures. 

* + * 

AFL President William Green was named chairman 
of the League and George Meany will serve as secretary- 
treasurer. A National Committee consisting of the AFL 
Executive Council members and the presidents of all 
affiliated national and international unions will super- 
vise the program. A thirty-member Administrative 
Committee will plan and direct operations. It is ex- 
pected that the League will cooperate and ally itself 
with other labor and liberal groups that are non-com- 
munist in character and in basic agreement with the 
AFL on social issues. 

All union members are asked to contribute voluntarily 

* at least one dollar for the work of the League. Half of 
the money contributed will be retained for use in the area 
in which the contribution was made. 

The text, in part, of the unprecedented statement 
adopted unanimously by the conference of union presi- 
dents follows: 

The United States Congress having placed unwarrant- 
able and highly destructive limitations and restrictions 
upon the rights of wage earners to voluntary organiza- 
tion and their effective functioning in the industrial as 
well as the legislative and political fields, it is imperative 
that labor, organized as well as unorganized, meet this 
challenge of unwarrantable limitations and restrictions 
upon the rights and liberties of the workers of America. 

The enactment of the Taft-Hartley law has not only 
awakened a greater interest in political action on the 
part of labor; indeed, its provisions, particularly as they 
relate to political activities on the part of our trade 
unions, make it imperative for labor to organize in the 
political field under terms and conditions required by 
the Taft-Hartley law if we are to reestablish the rights 
of the workers of America to free and voluntary organi- 
zation for mutual benefit and advancement and for their 
full participation in all matters affecting the well-being 
of wage earners and the welfare of the public good. At 


no previous time in history have the rank and file mem 
bers, as well as the leaders of labor, been so aroused as 
at present to the imperative need of organization on the 
political field. 

The real import of the Taft-Hartlty law has, as yet, 
not been experienced. This is fast coming to pass as 
more and more of our trade unions, as well as fair em- 
ployers and managers of industry, come to conference 
for purposes of continuing their former peaceful and co- 
operative relations and under terms and conditions here- 
tofore held perfectly proper and legal and tested by time 
and experience as safe and sound from every point of 
view. It is difficult to understand that that which was 
constitutional, right, sound and proper yesterday should 
be unlawful and unsound today: An immediate result 
has already developed wherein bitter feeling has increased 
and wherein both Management and Labor are resorting 
to various devices and subterfuges to evade and avoid 
an ill-conceived, obnoxious, unworkable and destructive 
congressional enactment. Legislation that drives workers 
and management to resort to such methods is certainly 
not in the interests of the public good and does not make 
for industrial stability. 

There are many other issues agitating the peace of 
mind of wage’ earners, organized and unorganized. We 
are met with hostile antilabor legislation in a number 
of states. While every effort is being made through the 
courts to frustrate these unconstitutional and unwar- 
rantable restrictions upon the wage earners of our land 
and upon their trade unions, nevertheless these efforts 
must be supplemented by political action. Then, too, 
there are such issues as high prices, housing, health, wage 
and hour legislation, the growth of corporate control, 
monopoly, taxation and the like, requiring the attention 
of the workers of our land. 

A number of our International Unions, State Federa- 
tions of Labor and City Central Bodies have already 
established various mechanisms for carrying on political 
activities. Obviously, coordination and extension of 
these efforts is eminently desirable. Our immediate task 
is to bring to a realization to our people everywhere the 
problems involved and to galvanize the workers of 
America, their friends and sympathizers into concrete 
action along definite and public-spirited channels. 

It was in this spirit and to the attainment of these 
objectives that the recent convention of the American 
Federation of Labor held in San Francisco, California, 
October 6th to the 16th last, recommended the forma- 
tion of “Labor’s Educational and Political. League” and 
the calling of a conference of the presidents of all the 
affiliated National and International Unions for the pur- 
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pose of completing the structure, outlining the methods 
of procedure and giving early and effectual realization 
to the political activities made imperative under present 
conditions and circumstances. 


Tasks of the L. E. P. L. 

1. A national headquarters shall be set up to assist 
local organizations, particularly in the fields of research 
and publicity. Its duties shall include: 

(a) Compiling detailed records on candidates, includ- 
ing useful quotations from their speeches. 

(b) Preparing radio material, including recordings of 
dramatic programs, short spot announcements, etc. 

(c) Preparing model speeches and press releases. 

(d) Preparing model ad layouts for newspapers, pre- 
paring handbills, etc. 

(e) Preparing special features, with charts, cartoons, 
etc., for labor papers. 

(f{) Coordinating the work of state and local commit- 
tees through regional organizers or offices to the end 
that thorough organization may be effected from pre- 
cinct to state levels. 

2. The administrative committee, after consultation 
and advice of State Federations of Labor and City Cen- 
tral Labor Unions, shall recommend Congressional and 
Senatorial endorsements subject to the approval of the 
national committee. 


Character of Campaign 
1. It is of utmost importance to bring about the 
largest possible registration of union members, their 
friends, associates and sympathizers and in getting out 
the votes. 


2. The broadest possible cooperation of approved, 


friendly and sympathetic groups is to be encouraged. 

3. Thought should be given to the manner of enlist- 
ing reasonable support of the membership, of employes 
of federal, state and municipal governments and of 
political subdivisions thereof not in violation of the 
Hatch Act, and/or other’ laws restricting such employes 
engaging in political activities. 

4. Women’s auxiliaries should be given representation 
on committees and be called on for service on all occa- 
sions. 

5. The Taft-Hartley law shall be one of the: principle 
issues in noting the candidates’ records on that point, as 
well as measures designed to benefit the workers and 
their trade unions as well as measures designed for the 
public good. 

6. The administrative committee shall determine the 
Congressional and Senatorial Districts where the efforts 
of the league should be most concentrated. Wherever 
primary elections are the determining factor, stress is to 
be laid on such primary campaigns. 

7. A constant and ever progressive educational and 
public relations program is to be engaged in making 
use of all media of communication as time and oppor- 
tunity accord and afford. 

As stated at the recent A. F. of L. convention, if we 
are to serve most effectively the interests of the workers 
of the nation and adequately to meet the challenge pre- 
sented by predatory and vested interests, we must then 
wholeheartedly respond to the urgency of the occasion 
and unitedly cooperate in the highest possible degree 
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to the early attainment of the ends for which it is pro- 


form and launch Labor’s Educational and 
viz., the restoration of the rights of 
labor and the 


more sound and equitable labor relations policy on the 


posed to 
Political League 
as heretofore enjoyed realization of a 
part of our nation and a more wholesome life and fairer 
and more equitable distribution of the fruits of industry 
of management and labor under a system of free 
enterprise, free trade unions and free workers. 


Bill to Expand Labor Education 
Introduced in Congress 


Representative Thor C. Tollefson has introduced H.R. 
4078, known as the Labor Education Extension Act. 
The Bill would establish for 42,000,000 wage and salary 
earners a program similar to that carried on by the 
Agricultural Extension Service for farmers. 

Under the Act, classes, research projects, exhibits, 
library facilities, visual aids, and other educational serv- 
ices would be made available to workers. At present 
more than seventy-five colleges and universities are con- 
ducting some type of labor extension program. This 
measure would increase the resources and facilities of all 
educational agencies that engage in labor education. 

A Committee for the Extension of Labor Education 
consisting of representatives of AFL, CIO, independent 
labor organizations, and union education directors is 
actively supporting the passage of the Bill. John D. 
Connors, Arthur Elder, and Irvin R. Kuenzli of the 
American Federation of Teachers are members of the 
committee. ‘ 


Work Record of Negroes Praised 
by Schwellenbach 


The contributions made to the war effort by Negro 
men and women demonstrated their competency in the 
production lines of industry, Secretary of Labor L. B. 
Schwellenbach said before the Twelfth Annual Conven- 
tion of the National Council of Negro Women in 
Washington. 

The Secretary continued by saying that their produc- 
tion equalled that of any other group. In many sec- 
tions of the country, he declared, their record in the 
war years dissolved much of the prejudice which in 
years past barred them from utilization of their highest 
skills and earning power. 

He mentioned the widening number and variety of 
professions and skilled trades that are being opened to 
Negro women. The Secretary called attention to the 
Women’s Bureau of the Department of Labor, which 
has recently completed a study of the employment of 
Negro women and girls in medical and other health 
services. On the subject of expanding opportunities for 
employment in this field, he said that positions are 
opening up to Negro women as occupational therapists, 
medical laboratory technicians, X-ray technicians, and 
dental hygienists. 

“The Public Employment Service offices have made 
more than 4,000,000 job placements in the first nine 
months of this year,” he said. “The total since V-J 
Day is almost 15,000,000. Today there are two-score 
labor market areas in the country experiencing actual 


shortages of workers. 
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AMERICAN BROTHERHOOD WEEK 


February 22-29, 1948 


brotherhood— 
Pattern for Peace 


SAW the concentration camps at Buchenwald and Dachau a few days after 
I the liberation. No one who saw those places and the helpless survivors of 
them will ever forget the experience. Buchenwald and Dachau could not be under- 
stood, except as they bore witness to the depths that men can sink to when they 
accept and put into practice a doctrine of hate against those who differ with 
them in opinion, religion, or race. The world will see more Buchenwalds, more 
Dachaus, if the time should come again when the rule of hate prevails over the 


spirit of brotherhood. 


We Americans are committed to the cause of world peace. Words will not 
win world peace. We will not reach it unless we have a strong, united nation 
here at home. And a strong united nation is an unattainable ideal unless we 


keep. brotherhood as the guiding rule of our daily lives. 


Intolerance is bound to produce a divided people, a weak nation. We may be 


sure that we will never achieve a lasting peace on such terms. 


The unity we had in the war years, when we saw the losses and sorrows of war 
being borne by Americans without distinction as to race or religion, when it was 
plain to all of us that our spiritual aims and purposes were far more powerful 
than our differences, is still available as the vital force for peace. The understand- 
ing and goodwill found in thé bond of brotherhood will bring us to realize that 


unity. | know of nothing else that can. 


STATEMENT OF HON. ROBERT P. PATTERSON 


Former Secretary of War 
General Chairman of Brotherhood Week, 1948 
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